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CHAPTER I. 
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WELL DONE IT WERE FOR THY SISTER; 
BUT NOT FOR MY LADYE." 



It is a still summer night. Outside the 
hotel the moon is shedding a flood of 
crystal light over the broad bosom of the 
bay, touching roof and chimneys here 
and there with sparkles of silver, lying 
like a white shroud over the dew-drenched 
lawn, and making the tall trees in all 
their dense garniture of summer leafage 
show black as ink, and solid as ebony 
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against its argent brightness. Inside all is 
still and silent, and wrapped in " Nature's 
sweet restorer, sleep." Even the most 
ardent and devoted billiard-player has 
thrown away his last cigar and sauntered 
up to his quarters for the night. Even 
the latest and most unwearied of those 
ever patient, never uncivil beings, yclept 
waiters, has been set free at length to 
seek his garret-bed for a few short hours, 
and is making as good use of the time as 
he can well manage. Only Randal Comyns, 
who being able to do just what he likes 
in the day and sleep as long as he chooses 
in the night, cares equally little for either 
privilege, paces restlessly to and fro in 
his comfortable room, sometimes lighting 
a cigar but only to let it go out again ; 
sometimes adding a few words to a half- 
written letter on the writing-table, but 
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flinging the pen impatiently aside after a 
minute or two, and turning to the window 
to lean far out as though trying to drink 
in an answer to the question in his mind, 
from the pure night air and stainless 
moonbeams. 

What question ? 

One that all men have to ask and answer 
once — most of them more than once — in 
the course of their lives ; some when, alas, 
asking or answering are alike useless and 
fatal : "Do I care for her ? Does she care 
for me ? " 

He is not thinking of Vivian. For the 

first time in more than six years, perhaps 

the best years of a man's life, this man, 

never evilly disposed, strong for good in 

many ways, but weak as water where the 

one woman he has ever loved is concerned, 

is unfaithful to her memory. For the first 

b 2 
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time in more than six years the shine of 
a girl's eyes is dazzling his — the touch 
of a girl's hand is thrilling on his palm 
— and the eyes and the hands are not 
those of Vivian Bruce, not even of anyone 
resembling her. No grand blue orbs proudly 
calm, but a pair of dark whimsical eyes, 
saucy, sharp, and soft all in a breath — 
eyes that might belong to a robin, a cur, 
or a soubrette. No soft white hand, smooth 
as satin and light as a feather, with fingers 
slender, jewelled, and transparent, as though 
moulded out of porcelain from Dresden 
rather than from flesh and blood ; but a 
little brown hand, warm to hold and strong 
to use ; a hand with the knuckles more 
apparent than elegant, and with a suspicious 
roughening on the left fore-finger. 

Are Vivian's charms to be rivalled by 
such as these? 
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Not so; but the work-roughened little 
hand has trembled even to his senses on 
his arm when he laid those leaves against 
her hair as Vivian's had never trembled, 
even when pressed against his lips and 
heart with all the passionate fervour of a 
lover's worship. The saucy eyes have 
flashed indignant rebuke on him, swum 
in pitying tears, and softened into the 
dreamy, guileless tenderness of loving 
womanhood unconscious of itself, as Vivian's 
had never done through all the changes 
and phases of his courtship and engagement. 

This child whom he hardly knew, this 
sharp-tongued little Northumbrian girl, with 
her half-amusing, half-annoying ways, has 
fretted over his troubles, scolded him for 
his shortcomings, glowed to enthusiasm 
over his good deeds, listened with eager 
interest in her small bright face to the 
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story of his life, cared about him, in fact, 
to use a homely phrase ; and the man 
whose chief weakness in life has been a 
vain craving after the homely love and 
tenderness, which seemed lavished on almost 
all other lives but his, and which, save 
in his mother, he has never yet experienced, 
feels a sudden warmth at his own heart, 
chilled and embittered as it has become 
from long starvation and disappointment; 
a glow of liking, gratitude, almost of some- 
thing more ; something which he has never 
thought to feel again. 

"And I don't believe it is that," he 
is saying to himself as he leans out 
into the moonlight. " I am attracted by 
her, I own that much, because I am lonely 
and idle and she is rather unlike most 
girls I have met, and has an honest kind 
little heart — a good heart too. Is it pos*- 
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sible, however, that without meaning any- 
thing I may have touched it, have made 
her care for me? That look in her eyes 
to-night would have said so to most 
men. Did it speak truly ? Does she like 
me?" 

Again he pauses, thinking with a sort 
of anxious deliberateness over the events 
of the day ; an expression on his face very 
different from most men engaged in a 
similar cogitation. Again the answer comes, 
very slowly, yet with the slowness of relief 
more than disappointment. 

" I don't believe it. It is only a fancy, 
a passing kindness with her too. It can't 
be more. Master Frank, you are wrong." 
There is a London letter lying on the 
table near him, and he has taken it up 
as he speaks, his eye going instinctively 
to one passage : " I suppose the real attrac- 
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tion that keeps you at Grange is this little 
girl whom you have mentioned in both 
letters. What does it mean ? Have you 
ceased to care for Vivian now, at the very 
moment when she is actually free for your 
winning ? Are you thinking of marrying 
a girl who, as I gather from yourself, is 
a farmer's daughter,- ill-bred and pedantic, 
and a sort of companion to a vulgar, painted 
old woman who cares so little for the young 
person's morals as to let her run wild about 
the place with you ? My dear Eandal, 
surely with all your wrongheadedness and 
eccentricity you can't be dreaming of any- 
thing so mad and reckless as this : a step, 
too, which your father would never forgive, 
and which would only make your alienation 
from him a permanent one." 

"That is true," Eandal says to himself, 
with a slight shudder ; " and this too," as 
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his eye falls on the next page : " If you 
do this, take my word for one thing, 
you'll repent it to the last day of your 
life ; for I know you well enough to feel 
certain that, with your fads about womanly 
refinement and ultra-fastidiousness on the 
subject of birth and breeding, such a girl 
as you have described would, even if she 
amuses you now, inevitably shock and 
disgust you at every moment of your life 
when you looked at her, not in the light 
of a whimsical vis-d-vis across a hotel-table, 
but as your wife, and bearing your name. 
Do you remember the knight's words in 
that old ballad you used to be so fond 
of quoting : 

Well done it were for thy sister ; 
But not for my ladye. 

And I'll be sworn your 'ladye' will be 
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judged by quite as rigorous laws of dignity 
and seemliness as ever his was." 

"That knight was a fool. Of course, 
I may be as great a one," Kandal comments 
with some temper, and goes on reading 
angrily. "I daresay this is all needless, 
however, and that you are voting me an 
impertinent idiot for preaching you a 
sermon on matrimony when you're only 
amusing yourself with an idle flirtation. 
All right ! I hope it is so ; but take care 
in any case. Flirtations with men of your 
age and mine sometimes go farther than 
with a boy; and, whether this girl be a 
clever angler (you are not a bad catch for 
a penniless young woman you know), or 
only silly and impudent, what good will 
it do you to get your name entangled 
with hers, and, perhaps, have to pay your 
way out of it ; or her to have her foolish 
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little heart bruised, and her future life 
made a little harder to her than before, 
to please a gentleman's vanity ? It won't 
please Vivian if it comes to her ears, be 
sure of that. She is very proud, and 

might resent " 

" Vivian ! Vivian ? " Eandal repeats the 
name almost savagely as he crumples up 
the letter and turns again to stare out 
into the night. "Is Frank in love with 
her himself that he never seems to imagine 
it possible for me to come to a day when 
Vivian's pride and Vivian's pleasure may 
cease to be the one motive power and 
ruling star of my life ? I have come to 
it. Let other men go mad about her now 
if they will. Even such insanity as mine 
will find a cure sometimes. What right 
has she to expect me to fear her resent- 
ment or save her pride when she was 
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willing to sacrifice both in me to suit her 
own inconstancy and her family's love of 
greed? As a woman, Barbara Brown is 
worth a dozen of her." 

He says it aloud, with a kind of defiance, 
as though challenging contradiction. It 
might do Berrie's heart good to hear him ; 
but she is fast asleep, dreaming happy, 
wonderful, impossible dreams in her little 
room across the corridor; and almost as 
he says it Captain Comyns' face softens and 
a graver shade comes over it. 

Is his friend partly right after all ? Has 
he been drifting unconsciously towards 
matrimony or towards breaking a young 
heart which has assuredly done nothing 
to merit such usage ? Frank St. Clair may 
be a fool in some things, but there is 
absolute truth in one word he has said. 
Sir Comyn Comyns will never welcome 
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such a one as Berrie for his daughter, or 
turn kindly for her sake to the son who 
even now, at three-and-thirty, feels the 
estrangement between them as keenly as 
when he was a boy. 

What would the blind, haughty old 
baronet care for a curly head and a saucy 
face, or a pair of honest eyes which he 
cannot see ? What he would note, and 
with that keenness of perception peculiar 
to those maimed in one of their senses^ 
would be the quick, jerky step and abrupt 
movements, the decided, not to say dog- 
matic speech, and the high-pitched voice 
with its mingling of Germanisms and North- 
country accent ; and Eandal can almost see 
the shiver with which the old patrician 
would retreat from any or all of these 
peculiarities in a lady belonging to his 
own household. The other Browns too! 
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Farmer and Mrs. Brown, and Phil and 
Tom and Josh and Ernie, and Dolly and 
Louie, and Bubbles (it is with an irre- 
pressibly comical groan that he goes through 
the list of names), what would have to be 
done with them? He knows Berrie far 
too well by now to imagine for one moment 
that she would be willing to give up all 
or any one of them for the grandest home 
or husband the world could give her, or 
that riches would have any meaning for 
her besides greater good and prosperity for 
them. He is quite sure of that, and in 
his heart likes and honours the little girl 
all the more for her hearty love and loyalty 
to those among whom she has been brought 
up and to whom she belongs. Is it not that 
very truth and fidelity which he once hoped 
to find in Vivian, and, missing it, counted 
all else worthless that the world could give 
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him ? Barberry's husband will never miss 
them in her, he knows that right well ; and 
somehow with the knowledge there is a 
sigh and a feeling that that man, whoever 
he may be, will be a lucky fellow in some 
ways. 

Well done it were for thy sister ; 
But not for my ladye. 

What did St. Clair mean by quoting 
that idiotic verse, and making it run in 
one's head when there was no call for 
it? But after all if there had been, he 
might have seen some truth in it. 
Thinking of that fine old hall in Norfolk 
and of his mother, tall and fair and 
gracious, moving about it with noiseless 
step and trailing velvet robe and low 
sweet voice, which he could never 
remember raised to sharpness or dis- 
cordance, it seemed impossible to him 
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even to fancy Berne — poor little Berrie, 
with her short print gowns and un- 
cultured bluntness of manner — filling the 
same place. Vivian, indeed, might have 
done so well. Stately mansions, luxurious 
carriages, and humble servitors would 
seem only the natural and fitting adjuncts 
of one who looked like a queen and 
had the manners of an empress. But 
Berrie ! Why, the very idea was 
ridiculous, too ridiculous to have come 
into his head unsuggested; and St. Clair 
was a fool to have put it there. Had 
he not a good enough safeguard against 
any such madness in his father's last 
words to him : " Fm sorry we don't get 
on better, Eandal; the more so as it is 
not your fault but my misfortune. I 
should have liked my heir to live here 
with me; but while there are only us 
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two to sit opposite to one another I can 
hardly press it. I would wish you to 
remember, however, that I have no desire 
so strongly at heart as your marriage. 
You have only to bring me a lady for 
my daughter whom you yourself think 
worthy to fill your mother's place, and 
I shall feel that you have done what 
even my poor Arthur could not do 
towards consoling me for her loss. This 
house is very desolate at present. It 
wants a mistress. I shall feel grateful 
to my son when he gives it a worthy 



one. 



These were the words which Eandal 
has carried away with him; not for- 
getting, but rather thinking over them 
often in his almost over-anxiety to earn 
the bribe thus held out to him — the 
bribe of a father's affection. He knows 
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well that, so far from winning it by 
such a marriage as St. Clair has warned 
him from, it would simply be regarded 
by the old man as a direct insult to 
his taste, and would make the estrange- 
ment between them deeper and wider 
than it has ever been. Bah ! the idea 
is too ridiculous to be looked at; and, 
with an impatient gesture, he turns 
from the window, closing the sash almost 
roughly, as though to dismiss the notion 
and the cool sweet beauty of the summer 
night together. 

It is not so easy, however, to dismiss 
that secondary thought — the suggestion, 
namely, that he may be winning Berrie's 
affections only to. fling them away; and, 
do what he will to banish it, the vision 
of those liquid shining eyes, the pressure 
of that warm, tremulous, little hand, 
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haunts him with an almost uncanny 
vividness, and will not be driven away, 
Has he been flirting with her? Is she 
beginning to care for him, unconsciously, 
perhaps, at present, but yet so that he 
might easily teach her to turn the 
caring into love? Is it possible? Some- 
how, down in his heart he feels to-night 
as if it might be so ; as if something 
which to another man — a man differently 
situated — might have been unspeakably 
precious, has come within reach of his 
grasp without his having had any idea 
of it; something which, as he may not 
put out his hand to clutch it, it behoves 
him as a man of honour not to look at 
or tamper with, nay, if it must be, to 
put away and avoid. 

Poor child! Poor dear little Barberry! 

Now, does all this seem to some 

o 2 
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young lady reading it the most horribly 
(Jold-blooded and self-conceited arguing 
imaginable; so much so, indeed, that 
she feels tempted to fling the book 
across the room rather than hear any 
more of a man who can calmly sit 
down to meditate on the probability of 
the heroine having fallen in love with 
him, and decide what he had better do 
under the circumstances, so as to protect 
himself and yet spare her feelings ? Very 
likely. Possibly also very true. But, 
my dear child, please to remember that 
this is not a page out of an eighteenth- 
century romance, but a mere matter of 
fact story that I am telling, an episode 
in the lives of two people actually still 
living; and that, as a matter of fact, it 
is unfortunately true that in real life 
men who have passed the borderland 
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of thirty, or thereabouts, frequently- 
become as capable of discovering the 
orst signs of a weakness for themselves 
in one of the fairer sex, as the latter 
is in finding out that "young So-and-so 
is awfully smitten with her and will 
proceed to make his attentions pointed 
if he be not speedily snubbed." Nothing 
very dreadful or incredible after all that 
the male should achieve in middle-life 
what the female has been doing ever 
since she was a girl in her teens; and, 
perhaps, some men and women too 
might have come to a less unselfish con- 
clusion than the one which terminates 
Kandal Comyns' cogitations. 

"A dear quaint little girl; but if 
there's any fear of that I'd better go 
away at once. St. Clair is right enough 
there. I couldn't marry her even if I 
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wished it, and I don't know that I do. 
It has been only the folly of a moment, 
a pleasant folly, but one which would 
make us both miserable if it was carried 
out; and to put an end to it I'll go 
back to London to-morrow. I'm not 
going to flirt with the child. I should 
be a cur, indeed, if I repaid her trust 
and friendliness so vilely : and I don't 
think I've done so already. I don't 
think there's any harm done," with which, 
and a heavy sigh which somehow con- 
tradicts one part of his decision, Randal 
pulls off his coat and proceeds to go to 
bed. 

And all this while Berrie is lying in her 
little bed scarce a dozen yards away still 
fast asleep, still dreaming sweet, happy, 
impossible dreams in and out of which 
Randal's image wanders often and freely, 
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but into which intrudes no single disturb- 
ing doubt as to whether he does or does 
not care for her after the manner of 
caring which men call love. That idea 
has never yet entered her waking thoughts. 
Why should it vex her dreams ? She is 
very happy — that is all she feels — happier 
than she has ever been before ; and the 
happiness clings round her even in her 
sleep, and dimples her face with smiles, at 
the time Randal, sad and wearied, and 
with a strangely hopeless feeling of being 
very old, and having come to the end of 
most things, falls into his first restless 
slumber. 

Somebody once said, and has been 
quoted ad infinitum et ad nauseam by a 
million nobodies ever since, that " man 
proposes and God disposes." Somebody 
else once said, and so far as I know has 
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never been quoted at all, that "dreams 
are not the reflection of our thoughts but 
the mockery of our hopes." Nevertheless 
both sayings are equally true, and both 
apply equally to this chapter in my story. 
Randal, coming down rather late to 
breakfast, and in a somewhat jaded and 
irritable frame of mind, owing to all sorts 
of teasing, tantalising dreams about a little 
bright-eyed wife standing on tiptoe to kiss 
him in the grand old hall at Dingleberry, 
or of a rough, curly head nestled on his 
shoulder, and a warm, nervous little hand 
clinging tightly to his, ought, I imagine, 
to have felt grateful at seeing Berrie's 
place vacant and no sign of that young 
lady apparent at the matutinal repast. 
Has he not been wishing, even during 
the process of shaving, that, since he is 
going to leave Grange and see her no 
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more, he could avoid being much thrown 
with her on this the last day, and having 
his well-weighed resolution disturbed by 
the sight of a little person, who, however 
" impossible " considered matrimonially, has 
had sufficient influence over him to break 
down by a few energetic words the vision 
palace of Vivian's sovereignty, and make 
him feel verv uncomfortable into the 
bargain. He does not mean to actually 
run away from her : that would be un- 
dignified and humiliating; almost indeed 
tantamount to a confession that his liking 
for her, or hers for him, is of a more 
serious nature than he cares to acknow- 
ledge. No, he has determined on devoting 
the day to a visit to the Bessemer Steel 
Works at Barrow, a practical and respect- 
able object, to achieve which would afford 
a good reason for a man's having lingered 
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loDger at Orange than he otherwise 
might. 

"One of my reasons for coming here 
was because it is such a central spot for 
a good many places of interest" he has 
told himself gravely that morning, "and 
one certainly ought not to go away with- 
out seeing those steel works. Besides, it's 
not a thing that women would care about ; 
so Berrie won't wonder at my not asking 
her to accompany me. I might even get 
away without seeing her." Now, he has 
an excellent opportunity for doing the 
latter, seeing that neither Mrs. Henniker 
nor her granddaughter has put in an 
appearance at the breakfast-table; and 
yet, instead of feeling grateful or even 
pleased, he is conscious of a strong sense 
of disappointment; and can hardly resist 
turning his head at every footfall behind 
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him, on the chance of their belonging to 
the little girl who has occupied so much 
of his thoughts on the previous night. 

Berrie does not come however. Her 
plate stands there clean and unused, with 
her knife and fork and chair awaiting her, 
as the sole signs that she is still in the 
hotel at all ; and having finished his own 
breakfast, Eandal rises slowly and saunters 
down to the railway-station to take his 
ticket for Barrow, telling himself with 
laborious care that it is not at all because 
he is fond of Berrie, or anxious to see 
her for her own sake that he is disappointed 
at her non-appearance ; but because he does 
not wish his departure from Grange to wear 
even in her eyes a sudden or mysterious 
aspect. To have been able, for instance, to 
say to her at breakfast : " Ah ! good morn- 
ing, Miss Brown. Off to the green wood 
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as usual, this morning ? Pity me, who 
have to spend it in a visit to the Bessemer 
Steel Works instead/' would naturally pro- 
voke the inquiry from Berrie, "Why do 
you go then?" to be followed by the 
careless answer, " Oh ! I've put it off 
already to my last day here ; and I must 
see them before going back to London to- 
morow morning. It's a thing a man ought 
to do, you know." 

How easy and natural that would have 
sounded, making his departure appear as 
a looked-for matter of course ; and how 
unnatural and forced is the absurd care 
he has taken about composing the above 
sentences — even rehearsing them to himself 
to hear how they sound, when only a week 
or so before he had left Grange at a 
moment's notice, and without even taking 
the trouble to return to the hotel for his 
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portmanteau or decide on his next des- 
tination ! Anyhow, it is of no use, for 
neither Berne nor her grandmother are to 
be seen ; and, this being a hotel and not 
a country-house, he cannot even inquire 
for them ; so, with a scornful laugh at his 
own folly in making so much of a trifle, 
he swallows his disappointment and sets 
out for the station. 

His way there lies through the grounds 
along a narrow terrace walk, backed by 
a steep, grassy bank, scattered over by 
occasional trees. He has got to the middle 
of it, when, with a sudden, painful shock — 
a shock so sudden that it brings the blood 
to his cheek and makes his heart throb and 
his breath come quickly, he catches sight 
of a girl half lying, half crouching on the 
bank, under the shadow of a large shrub ; 
and, quickening his steps, comes upon 
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Berne herself— Berrie, whose, dreams have 
been dimpled by happiness, whose waking 
was a smile— Berrie huddled up in a 
crumpled heap, her face hidden in her 
hands, crying as if her very heart would 
break. 



CHAPTEK II. 

ENGAGED ALREADY ! 

It is a strange sight to Randal, upsetting 
his whole previous state of mind and 
penetrating him with a hundred conflicting 
emotions. He has seen tears in Berrie's 
bright eyes once before ; but that she 
should cry thus — she so gay, so resolute, 
and brave-hearted, it does not seem pos- 
sible; and in any case there is something 
very grievous to a strong man in a woman's 
tears. It is almost well that she is sob- 
bing so passionately, with such a childish 
abandonment of grief that she does not 
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even hear his approach, for he has time 
to still a little that unwonted tumult at 
his heart before he speaks to her, though 
even then his voice is so full of anxious pity 
and concern that she hardly recognises it. 

" Miss Barberry, what is the matter ? 
Has anything happened? Have you hurt 
yourself? Berrie, my child," bending 
down to touch her shoulder, as she answers 
nothing but only sobs more bitterly, " don't 
cry so. Tell me what it is. Can I not 
help you?" 

" No, no, no one can ; " but the touch 
and the kind tender tone have been more 
potent than he thought in recalling her 
to herself, and the poor girl looks up at 
him, showing such a pitiful, tear-blurred 
little face, that in contradiction to all his 
meditations of the previous night a great 
desire comes over him to take it to his 
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breast and kiss and comfort it. " No one 
can help me. I am not hurt. It — it is 

news I have had. My father " and 

then the tears break out again, and Berrie 
chokes speechlessly. 

"Your father? My poor child, try and 
be calm and tell me what is the matter 

with him. Is he very ill ? Not " dead 

he was going to say, but checks himself 
in time ; barely so, however, for Berrie, 
guessing his thought, interrupts him with 
a kind of cry. 

" No, no, not dead. Oh I I hope not ; 
but he has had a dreadful accident, a fall 
off a hayrick. His head came against the 

wall of the barn-yard. Tom says " 

her lips quivering painfully and the words 
coming in gasps, " they don't yet know 

if Oh ! and it may have happened 

already ! If I could only, only be there ! " 

VOL. II. D 
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" Have they sent for you then ? " asks 
Captain Comyns. He is quite grave and 
practical now, but there is no lack of 
tenderness in the hand which he keeps on 
Berrie's shoulder, and she seems to feel 
it, for her sobs grow quieter and less 
frequent as she answers: 

"No, Tom says" — it is only a little 
note— "if he gets worse we will send for 
you. Mother thought he said your name 
when he was first brought in, but he has 
not been conscious since. The doctors say 
there is no immediate danger ; but if there 
should be a change, we will telegraph to 
you at once." That is almost all. See," 
and she puts the crumpled, damp, tear- 
blotted letter in KandaFs hand, with a 
simple confidence in' his kindness and 
interest which touches the ex-soldier's heart 
strangely. It is a very badly-written 
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letter, strongly suggestive, indeed, of a 
ploughman's fist in the penmanship, and 
the orthography is by no means un- 
exceptionable. Eandal feels a sort of 
scorn for himself for being able to notice 
these little facts and think how they might 
grate on him if it were a brother-in-law's 
letter, even though his heaxt is full of 
compassion all the while for the poor little 
girl, and he does his best to comfort her, 
telling her that the fact of her having 
received no telegram, is in itself a good 
sign, and that her father may be better 
and out of danger already. 

"You see, Tom tells you not to fret 
until you hear again," he says kindly; 
but Berrie will not be comforted. 

" As if one could help fretting ! " she 

cries passionately. "Could you if it was 

—but your father doesn't love you, and 

d 2 
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ours Oh ! father, father, if I should 

never get a kiss from you again ! And 
grandmamma won't — won't " 

"Berrie, my dear child," and Randal 
speaks more authoritatively, "you must 
not sob so. You will make yourself ill 
too, and that will be worse for you. What 
won't your grandmother do ? " 

" Let me go to him. I wanted to start 
at once; but I have no money even to 
take my ticket, and she says I must not, 
that it would be folly and nonsense to go 
unless they send for me. And oh, suppose " 
— her voice faint with the anguish of the 
thought — " he should be conscious now and 
asking for me ! " 

"Depend on it, if he were, they would 
send for you. I really think myself you 
had better wait till you hear again. Have 
you written ? " 
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" I telegraphed, and I waited some time 
at the station thinking an answer might 
come soon, and — and when it didn't " 

" You sat down to cry by the road. 
Poor little girl ! I wish you were with 
someone more sympathetic than your grand- 
mother. Would it really comfort you to 
go home whether they send for you or 
not ?" 

" Oh ! of course it would. How can 
you ask ! " and her dark eyes almost flash 
with eagerness at the thought. 

" Then make your mind easy ; you shall 
if I can manage it. Money ought to be 
no hindrance in a case of this sort, and 
you have helped me so much you must 
let me help you in return. Only wait till 
you get an answer to your telegram, and 
if he is worse you shall go. I will make 
Mrs. Henniker agree." 
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"Thank you. Thank you!" There is 
no hesitation or qualms about the girl's 
frank gratitude, and her late despairing 
face flushes almost joyfully. The next 
moment, however, the colour dies out of 
it in a pallor more ghastly than before, 
and she springs from his side with a low 
cry, almost tearing her hands from the 
clasp into which, an instant back, they 
had well-nigh nestled in her thankfulness 
and relief. 

"The telegram!" 

True enough a telegraph-boy is coming 
up the path, bearing in his hand the 
yellow envelope which covers so many a 
household tragedy, and so happily absorbed 
in the consumption of an apple that Berrie's 
frantic rush at him nearly sends him over 
the edge of the terrace on to the walk 
below. Yet, though, by a lucky chance, 
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the telegram is for her, her eyes are so 
dazzled with tears, and her hands so shaky 
with agitation, that the words seem to 
waver meaninglessly before them, and it is 
Eandal who has to read them to her 
after alL 



From 


To 


Philip Souter, 


Mm Brown, 


Carlisle. 


Bay Hotel, 




Grange-over-Sands. 



"Just heard from Tom. No change. 
Am over here on business, but will come 
to Grange for you and take you home. 
Expect me to-night, or first train to- 



morrow." 



"And I must wait till then!" That 
is all Berrie says ; but the white pain in 
her face is more eloquent than words, and 
when Eandal answers kindly : 
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"I am afraid so, my child. You must 
try to be patient," she turns on him almost 
fiercely. 

"Patient! As if that were so easy! 
But, of course, it seems so to you, a 
stranger. It is nothing to you, and I am 
only teasing you, and — and being a bore. 
Grandmamma would be very angry if she 
knew, and would tell me I was unladylike 
and forward; but I cannot help it. I 

cannot ; and Oh ! please go away. 

Please go away wherever you were going 
when you saw me, and leave me alone." 

Poor Berrie ! The petulant outburst is 
so like her, and there is something so 
utterly miserable and forlorn in the way 
she smudges her hand across her tear- 
blurred eyes and turns from him that, for 
all her rudeness and ingratitude, Kandal 
never felt farther from being angry with 
her, or more pitiful and sorry. 
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"Forgive me," he says gently. "I did 
not mean to hurt you, and I wish I had 
not done so. I was going over to Barrow 
for the day ; but I don't like leaving 
you in such trouble. Are you sure I can 
be of no help to you ? " 

"No. What help is there if I must 
wait here ? " but the sharp answer is no 
sooner out of her lips than Berrie repents 
herself. In truth, the poor girl is so 
wretched, between anxiety for her father 
and impotence to get to him, that she hardly 
knows what she says until the sound of 
her own words grates on her ears, and fills 
her with shame and contrition. With a 
gesture half childlike, half womanly, she 
turns and places both hands in those of 
the man she has just rebuffed so fiercely. 

" Don't be angry with me ; please don't," 
she says piteously. "I don't mean to be 
rude, and when you are so kind too. In- 
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deed, I think you are the very kindest 
person I have ever known; but somehow 
I can't bear it — just now. I daresay I'm 
very wicked, but it makes me feel wild 
even to hear people say they are sorry 
for me, when I don't myself know how 
much I have got to be sorry for. That 
is why I am glad you are going away 
to-day. I could not talk to you. Do you 
mind?" 

"I mind nothing but your trouble/' he 
says earnestly. This Berrie, with roughened 
hair, and streaming eyes, and hot feverish 
hands clenched tightly over his, has a 
strangely subduing effect on him, and he 
answers her meekly, almost reverently : 
" I want nothing but to help you. If it 
will do so to leave you alone, and keep out 
of your way, I will go at once; only 
remember, if anything unforeseen should 
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happen, or your brother be prevented 
coming, I am at your service. I will take 
you home myself rather than that you 
should be prevented going." 

And then he lets her go, and goes off 
himself to the station ; all the more quickly 
because other people are coming along the 
pathway, and he sees that she is anxious 
to escape. 

It is not a very lively day after this. 
Perhaps he hardly expected to find it so 
under any circumstances ; but to be going 
away voluntarily, to visit a noisy, crowded, 
manufacturing town in the height of the 
dog-days in order to get out of the way of 
a young lady's fascinations, is a different 
matter from being ordered off to the same 
place by the young lady herself, in order 
to get one out of her way. For a moment, 
indeed, he half hesitates as to whether he 
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will go at all ; but instinct tells him that 
even if he remains in the hotel he will 
see nothing of Berrie, and to be in the 
same house and not see her, to sit under 
the same roof and not know whether she 
be grieving or glad, to listen to the chatter 
of idle women in the drawing-room, or be 
driven wild by the laughter and click of 
croquet-balls from the lawn, and not be 
able to comfort or sympathise with her, 
seems to him of a sudden a thing too 
impossible to be borne. 

His whole heart aches to be with her in 
her trouble, and the fact that she, whom 
he thought cared for him too much, looks 
on him only as a stranger — a kindly one 
perhaps, but nothing more — and can tell 
him so to his face, makes his prudential 
resolutions of the previous night appear 
equally absurd and self-conceited. 
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Why, she was impatient to get rid of 
him, even while his whole soul was thrilled 
by a longing desire to take her in his arms 
and kiss the tears out of her sweet piteous 
eyes. It is he, vain fool, that is in danger, 
not she ; and if he wishes to steel himself 
against it he had better not spend the day 
in listening for the sound of her step, or 
watching for a sight of her face, only to 
be rebuffed as he was a few moments back. 

He goes to Barrow, therefore, carrying a 
somewhat anxious, humbled heart with him, 
and duly inspects the mighty steel works 
which make the busy town famous, with 
their sixteen huge blast furnaces, their 
leviathan heaps of glittering metal and pon- 
derous iron-ore, their complex machinery, 
roar, and whirl, and noise, and smell of oil 
and heat of fire ; and comes away wearied 
exceedingly, and not much enlightened after 
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all, or able to pass a Civil Service examina- 
tion (if there was one on such a matter) as 
to the internal mechanism of the Bessemer 
Steel Works. He also visits the docks, 
where big iron vessels are being built on 
monstrous cradles, and where the heat is 
even greater, and there is more machinery 
and roar and whirl and noise of hammers 
and smell of oil; but somehow Berries 
tear-brimmed eyes and quivering lips come 
between him and everything he sees, and 
distract him, so that when at last he leaves 
the place it is with a splitting headache 
and a sense of escaping from a new phase 
of Dante's " Purgatorio." 

He wants to be back at the hotel, and 
yet he has a feeling as though that entire 
establishment had suddenly become Berrie's 
property and he has no right to return 
there if she does not want him — a feeling 
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so potent with him, that when he is ac- 
tually in the train and on his way home he 
makes up his mind to alight at Cark, a 
little village-station about five miles from 
Grange, and do the rest of the journey on 
foot. Should worse news have come in 
his absence, and Berrie want him, he will 
be in plenty of time to catch any train 
that could be of use to her, and that is 
all she requires. 

It is pleasanter in the open air, however. 
The hot July sun that has been scorching 
him all day is low now, and the evening 
breeze blowing off the sea touches his 
cheek pleasantly with its cool breath. The 
fields are golden with ripening wheat and 
barley, the cottage-gardens like big bouquets 
of crimson roses, and dahlias, purple, white, 
and yellow. Children are laughing in the 
orchards, labourers whistling in the fields, 
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women singing over the wash-tubs. It is 
one of those evenings when everything 
seems gay — everything suggests gladness, 
home, and sunshine. Never, perhaps, in 
his whole life has Captain Comyns felt his 
loneliness more keenly — never has quiet 
domestic life, home-labour, and home-com- 
panionship had more charm for him. 

"My father is right," he says to himself 
as he turns from the sight of a cottage 
porch where a woman is suckling her baby, 
two other rosy little urchins playing in the 
scrap of garden in front of her. " A house 
is desolate without a woman in it. Men 
ought to marry. If I had gone in for it 
six years ago instead of wasting my time 
in raging at all womenkind, because one 
woman was false and worthless, I might 
have been a better man now and he a 
better father. What was it he said; by 
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the way? 'Whom you yourself think 
worthy to fill your mother's place!' Not 
whom he would think worthy; and, after 
all, what is worthiness in a wife but purity, 
love, and truth, a quick intelligence, and 
unstained name ? Someone may find all 
these, I fancy, in that little girl crying her 
pretty eyes out yonder for her father. Aye, 
and have his home made bright and his 
life happy in the enjoyment of them. Why 
not I? Why must I shut out from me 
the first gleam of sunshine which has come 
in my way for years, and all for the sake 
of a few priggish qualms, a fad about 
aristocratic birth, a snobbish scruple as to 
society manners? Vivian had birth and 
manners both, and what were they worth 
to me ? Surely a man would be a fool who 
gave up an honest woman for them if she 
loved him — if, that's the question ! and, 

VOL. II. B 
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through all her impatient misery, poor child, 
I still think it might be possible — one day. 
I will wait till " 

" Captain Comyns ! " 

Someone is calling him by name, and he 
looks up with a start which effectually 
banishes his meditations. He has nearly 
reached Grange, and is wending his way 
along a narrow, rutty lane which lies 
between meadows of waving corn. Above 
him is a sky of stainless blue, unflawed by 
even the whitest cloud ; on either side a 
rippling sea of golden grain, hung here 
and there with scarlet poppies like drops 
of blood. Somewhere up in the azure 
immensity a lark is singing, unseen itself, 
but filling the air with triumphant melody ; 
yet Kandal sees none of these things, for 
just in front of him is something which 
touches him more nearly, a small, slender 
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girl, with a dark glowing little face and 
two outstretched hands, the last person 
he had ever expected to meet, hurrying 
towards him as if in answer to his 
thoughts. 

"I saw your puggaree before I turned 
the corner, and I guessed it was you," 
Berrie cries breathlessly as they come up 
to one another. " Oh ! I am so glad. 
You never thought of seeing me, did you ? 
or you wouldn't look so surprised." 

"I did not indeed," Kandal answers, his 
astonishment showing itself without any 
attempt at concealment. 

Can this be Berrie-this girl radiant 
with happiness, her rosy little mouth 
rippling over with smiles, her eyes shining 
like two stars ? 

He hardly knows her for the weeping, 

broken-hearted maiden he left in all the 

e 2 
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passionate desolation of her grief that 
morning. 

"Has anything happened; or what can 
have brought you here ? " 

"Nothing bad/ 9 says Berrie joyfully; 
then, with an irrepressible spurt of girlish 
sauciness bubbling up from her present 
happiness, "unless you are bad! I came 
to meet you. I felt as if I couldn't do 
without seeing you a minute longer. Why 
didn't you come by the train? I went 
down to the station to meet it. It was 
horrible of you." 

"Did you want me then ? " asks Captain 
Oomyns, grave still, but flushed and won- 
dering. " Miss Berrie, what is the matter?" 

11 Why, father is better ! " and with the 
words there comes into the girl's eyes such 
u rush of glad, unabashed tears, that for 
the moment she is too dazzled to see the 
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foce into which she is looking for sympathy. 
"I got another telegram this afternoon 
Such a long one ! It must have cost half- 
a-crown at least ; think of that I But 
Dolly sent it ; and she doesn't put thing s 
one is dying to know into two or three 
horrid bald words like Phil. • Here it is. 
Don't you want to see it? Grandmamma 
didn't. I rushed up to read it to her in 
her room, and she stopped me in the middle 
to tell Parker she was putting a bow rather 
too far forward on the cap she was trim- 
ming ! Grandmamma doesn't care one bit 
about poor father ; but you do, don't you ? 
Oh ! please don't say anything sarcastic," 
with a sudden apprehensive glance into 
his keen eyes, which, without their spec- 
tacles, have always something formidable 
to her. " Please say you do." 

"Do you think I could say anything 
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sarcastic to you to-day ? " asks KandaJ, 
touched to the heart. " I should be a brute 
indeed. Of course I care for anything 
concerning you, child. Don't you know it ? " 
He has taken her hand in his, and holds 
it while he reads the telegram. Perhaps 
it is because of the latter's exciting nature 
that Berrie is quite unconscious of the 
liberty, and suffers her fingers to nestle 
into the firm clasp almost as if it were 
pleasant to her. Perhaps she merely feels 
it as an expression of the sympathy for 
which her hungry little heart is craving; 
but to Captain Comyns the warm touch 
of that small clinging hand has a very 
different feeling, answering the muttered 
question in his soul, and sending the blood 
through his veins with a feverish rapidity 
which almost hinders him from attending 
to the words he is reading : 
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"Father much better. Kecovered con- 
sciousness an hour ago. Spoke to us all, 
and seemed quite himself. The doctor says 
the stupor was a good thing, and that a 
few days' rest . and quiet will set him up 
again. His love to you. Don't be anxious 
any longer. Will write to-night." 

" There ! Do you wonder now that I 
am happy ? " cries Berrie, as her impatient 
eyes follow his along the lines. "And I 
was so miserable this morning. Oh how 
I kept on praying that he might just live till 

I could get there ! And now Captain 

Comyns, why are you an Agnostic ? I wish 
you were not, because you can't understand 
how grateful I feel to God for being so 
awfully good about this. Why, I have 
kept saying, ' Thank you, thank you, thank 
youT ever since I heard the news* and 
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wishing I could make all the world say 
it too. I should be wretched if I thought 
He couldn't hear me." 

"Don't think it, then," says Eandal 
quickly. Somehow his old doubts appear 
horrible and blasphemous to him when 
reflected in the anxious questioning gaze 
of this girl's liquid eyes. "And don't 
call me an Agnostic. I hate the word. 
Trouble and the hard knocks of life make 
bad men reckless and weak men sceptical. 
They've done so with me; but don't let 
that affect you. I would rather never have 
seen you at all than that it should." 

" Oh, but it doesn't ! " says Berrie cheer- 
fully. " And you are not w r eak or bad. 
"Why do you call yourself so ? You are 
good — as good as you could be to me 
this morning; and I was so rude to you. 
I have been hating myself for it ever since. 
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Indeed, that is one reason why I came 
to meet you. I wanted to see you 
alone, so that I might ask you to forgive 



me. 



" You had no need to do that," Randal 
answers emphatically. " I should have 
been a cad if I could have felt anything 
but sorrow for you, and perhaps a little 
for myself too that I could not comfort 
you in it. I only went away because you 
bade me do so. I would far rather have 
stayed with you. As it is, you have not 
been out of my mind for one single minute. 
Do you believe me ? " 

They have been walking on whilst talk- 
ing, and have just come to a little wicket- 
gate, opening into a somewhat unfrequented 
part of the hotel-grounds. Randal asks the 
question as he holds the gate open for 
his companion to pass through ; and Berrie 
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turns round to answer it, her eyes shining 
gladly. 

" Of course I do. Didn't I say I knew 
you were good ? I think you have been 
better to me than anyone I ever met ; for I 
never was in such trouble before, and grand- 
mamma Captain Corny ns, I wonder 

if you would do one other thing for me ? 
Grandmamma likes you. She always agrees 
with everything you say. Do persuade her 
to let me go home with Phil even now. 
All she thinks of since this news came 
is, that she is saved the trouble of sparing 
me; for her dyspepsia is well enough now 
for her to go on to Windermere, and Parker 
has been trimming her caps in readiness ; 
but I must go. If it is only for two days 
I must be with my dear father, just to 
realise I haven't lost him ; and Philip is 
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coming for me. He will be so disappointed. 
Couldn't you say something to her ?" 

"I will say anything if it will do you 
any good, or get you a moment's happiness. 
Do you know that you are asking rather 
a hard task of me, however ?" 

"No. How? Oh, you mean that she 
will think you impertinent, but " 

" I am not thinking of her, or of her 
thoughts in any way; only that you 
want to go away, and that if you do I 
shall lose you; I who, if it lay with me, 
would risk my life to keep you here. Have 
you thought of that ? " 

They are standing in a narrow walk, 
bowered in by tall trees. The sun is setting, 
and the sky is filled with clear primrose- 
coloured light, which suffuses sea and hills 
and the trembling leaves overhead with a 
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pale transparent glow. The reflection of it is 
in Berrie's face as she looks up at him 
with a sudden half-puzzled fear crossing 
its sunny frankness like a shadow. 

"But I shall be coming back," she says 
hesitatingly, "and you are not going to 
stay here yourself. It cannot matter to 
you whether I go." 

" Do you think so ? " he answers with 
a passionate emphasis which makes her 
start, "It matters to me this, that if I 

were to lose you Berrie, child, do 

you know what you have become to me 
even in these few days that we have known 
one another ? I have told you what my life 
has been ; how I have let the memory of 
an old madness wreck and waste it ; and 
you — what did you say ? You bade me put 
it aside ; forget the past, and begin afresh. 
Will you help me to do so if I agree, if " 
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" Captain Comyns, please ! You must 
not " 

The girl's face has blanched to sudden 
whiteness, her eyes filled with tears. The 
primrose-colour is deeper in the sky. The 
shadows of the trees lie longer across the 
path. 

" Hush ! " he says imperiously, " I must 
speak to you. I only realised this myself 
yesterday, and I have been struggling 
ever since not to say it. I might have 
succeeded, and held my tongue if you 
had not come to me as you did this 

evening ; but now Berrie, I am a 

dozen years older than you at least — 
duller, weaker, unworthy of you in every 
way — but I love you. There is the plain 
truth ; and if you can care for me. Am 
I wrong to think it possible to " 

"No, no, no!" She has put up both 
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hands to stop him ; thrusting him back 
when he would have taken them to draw 
her to him. Her face is whiter than ever, 
her dark, shining eyes dilated with a great 
fright and pain, a trouble she has never 
known before. Her answer comes like a 
cry: "No, I mean yes. Oh! why would 
you go on? I tried to stop you. Of 
course you are wrong. I — I ought not 
even to listen to you. I — am engaged 
already." 

"Engaged!" The word comes as an 
echo, ringing hollow in his own ears like 
some ghostly mocking of all his past doubts 
and waverings. 

"Yes," she says trembling, and still 
shrinking from him, though there is no 
need ; he has dropped her hands as though 
she had stabbed him. " Oh ! do not be 
angry with me. I should almost have 
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thought you would have guessed it, if I 
had thought of it at all in connection with 
you. How could I have talked to you so 
freely as I have done— even advised you 
to marry — if I had not been almost married 
myself? For one feels that when one has 
been engaged a very long time ; and 
Philip " 

" Philip ! " he repeats hoarsely, " I 
thought he was your brother. " 

" Oh no ! he lives with us, for he was 
the only child of my father's only sister, 
and he lost his parents when he was so 
little that he has always been brought up 
like one of us. But his name is Souter, 
not Brown. Did not you see it on the 
telegram ? " 

"I don't know. If I did I paid no 

attention to it, thinking My God ! 

Engaged ! You ! Do you really mean it ? 
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and you could talk, smile, look at me as 

if Berrie, have pity on me, child. 

Tell me you don't mean it — that you are 
joking — that there is one woman at least 
I have never been mistaken in — whose 
tenderness, whose tears and sympathy are 
not the mere shams of a coquette ; baits 
to attract and delude. Dear, remember 
how you came to me to-day ! By Heaven, 
it can't be true!" 

He has taken her hand again in his — 
that scarred right hand to which it clung 
so frankly a minute back — and speaks with 
almost agonised entreaty; but Berrie has 
no comfort for him now. 

"It is true," she says, her eyes glittering 
with tears, her voice almost sharp. " I 
have been engaged to Philip for more than 
four years ; ever since I was a girl at 
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school. It would be a lie to say anything 

else; but indeed I never meant " 

Someone has just swung back the wicket- 
gate and is coming up the path behind 
them. Instinctively the two move apart. 
There is no time for more words, if indeed 
there be need for any. Even Berrie knows 
enough of hotel life not to wish to rouse 
talk by being found there with her pale 
cheeks and tearful eyes, and so hurries 
onward, only anxious to escape, while 
Randal follows more closely, not trying to 
overtake her ; rather on the contrary to 
cover her retreat ; yet with a dull, confused 
pain at his heart, which makes the action 
mechanical more than voluntary. Why 
should he want to keep her ? If this is 
all a bad dream it will come right with 
his next waking. If not 

VOL. II. f 
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At the door of the hotel there is a little 
crowd. A carriage load of new arrivals 
has just drawn up, and the landlord has 
come out to receive them. Their figures 
show black against the yellow twilight 
sky : a lady, two or three children, a 
maid, and an elderly gentleman of some- 
what stately appearance. They hardly 
glance at Berrie as she glides past them 
and disappears into the hotel ; but the 
lady, a stout, handsome woman, dressed in 
costly silk and laces, and leaning back in 
the carriage while the children are being 
lifted out, looks curiously at Captain 
Comyns as he comes up the path with 
slow, heavy steps, and eyes fixed on the 
ground; and then starts forward with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

" Captain Comyns ! Is it possible ? 
Who could have thought to meet you 
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here? General, do you see who it 
is? Cousin Vivian's old friend, Captain 
Comyns. Dear me, to think of my 
recognising you after all these years ! 
And how do you do ? " 



p 2 



CHAPTER III. 



GOING HOME. 



A railway - train rushing northward 
through a narrow gorge-like valley 
between high hills, brown with fern and 
purple with heather, bare of bush or 
tree or house, and standing up bold and 
rugged against the cloudless blue sky. 
A second-class compartment with only 
two people in it, at different ends, and 
gazing out of different windows — a girl 
in a dark brown ulster and straw hat 
of the same colour, with a bunch of 
scarlet geraniums tucked in at the throat, 
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and a young man of four or five and 
twenty, in a complete suit of rather 
lively check. Not an ill-looking in- 
dividual this latter, somewhat, indeed, of 
a florid order of comeliness by no means 
unpopular among young ladies of the 
middle and lower classes; rather under, 
perhaps, than over the middle height, 
but broad-shouldered and inclining to 
plumpness, with very red - and - white 
complexion, very shining black hair, 
parted in the middle and curling under 
on the neck, and in a well-feathered 
ring on either temple, very straight nose, 
slightly broad at the nostrils, very red 
lips, very white teeth, very smooth 
whiskers, trimmed in a little roll down 
either cheek, and showing a gently pre- 
monitory indication of meeting under 
the chin in middle-age — a young man 
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of whom, taken altogether, the damsels 
aforementioned would speak as "quite a 
. beau," or "that good-looking fellow, 
Phil Souter;" and who is at the present 
moment rolling a cigar tentatively between 
two of his strong broad-tipped fingers 
and looking askance at Ms companion as 
he observes : 

"Do you think it would be safe, 
Berrie? I could put it out if anyone 
else gets in; but we've got a gude spell 
hereabouts afore anyone can, an' I would 
like a smoke mightily." 

"You will have to put it out before 
we get into a station, lest the guard 
should make a fuss," says Berrie. "But 
you might first ask me if / would like 
it." 

" What, like a smoke too ! Ye'll never 
have gone in for that trick, lassie ! " 
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" No " (with some impatience. Tolerance 
for density is not one of Berrie's strong 
points). "What an idea! I mean you 
might have thought whether I minded your 
smoking. It would have been more civil" 

"Why, of course you don't. You never 
used to; an' you aren't a fine lady to 
gie yoursel' airs." 

"No, that's true enough. Fine ladies 
don't travel second-class," says Berrie 
dryly; and then there is a silence 
till Philip, who has been puffing away 
contentedly for some minutes, utters an 
ejaculation at seeing a hare dart across 
the patch of hillside they are passing, 
and then turns to look at Berrie again. 

"What will you be sitting a' that way 
off for, lass ? I can't see you." 

"Only to look out of the window, 
Phil." 
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" There's this window to luik out of, 
an' just as gude a view, if ye can ca' 
it a view. Come an' sit opposite me, 
my girl. I've scarce had a luik at you 

yet." 

"I can't sit on that side, Phil, it 
makes me sick to ride backwards; but — 
I'll sit beside you if you wish it par- 
ticularly," Berrie says, beginning sharply 
and ending with sudden meekness, as 
she moves lower on the seat accordingly, 

a step which is immediately rewarded by 
the capture of her waist in a stout 
encircling arm, as Phil says complacently: 

"Aye, that'll do well enough. You 
knew what 'ould be the snuggest place, 
eh, Berrie. Danged if there's much o* 
you to hold though, little one. Dolly's 
got more flesh on her than you." 

"Is Dolly grown fatter? I wish you'd 
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take your arm away, Philip," Berrie answers, 
flushing hotly and moving a little out of 
his reach ; " I came here to please you, 
not for that." 

And then it flashes on her, as it has 
done before that day, that some men — 
men in society, like Captain Comyns, for 
instance — would have come over to her 
instead of bidding her come to them ; 
would, indeed, have found out which seat 
was pleasantest to the lady travelling with 
them, and have seen her placed comfortably 
in it, before plumping themselves down in 
the one they like best themselves, while 
she is still arranging in the rack the bags 
and umbrellas they have tossed in to her; 
She has made one carping remark, however, 
already, with respect to the smoking, and 
it would seem unkind to make another. 
It is bad enough to feel it rising to her 
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lips ; especially as Phil is perfectly uncon- 
scious of the fact that there could be any 
fault to find in him, and looks at her in 
some surprise as it is. 

"Why, what's the matter wi' you, Berrie? 
You'll not be going to turn shy at this 
time o' day, will you? I thought you 
came near me <f purpose. Dolly often 
does, the saucy little puss ; an' it would be 
fulish if a man might put his arm roun* 
a girl who's only his cousin, an' not roun' 
one who's goin' to be his wife, wouldn't it 
now ? " 

"Very foolish," says Berrie readily, yet 
keeping a little away still, and with cheeks 
that have hardly toned down to their 
normal colour; "and I never was shy. 
It is only that it is — hot; and — and I 
don't care about that sort of thing. Tell 
me about father and all of them at the 
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farm," she adds quickly. "You forget 
how long it is since I've been home. I 
— I almost think I shall seem like a stranger 
there at first. " 

Berrie's voice has faltered strangely in 
this little sentence, and her eyes are dazzled 
with sudden tears. But Philip is just 
puffing a long cloud of smoke out of his 
nostrils, and does not see the girl's 
emotion. He answers without looking 
at her. 

" Eh ? Not you ! Your being away 
hasn't made any change, you know; so 
you'll have naught to do but just fall 
into the old ways, and help roun' wi' 
Dolly; not that she does much, the 
bonny wee bit o' laziness! It's as much 
as she can manage to get down to break- 
fast afore we men are done of a mornin'." 

"I used to get up and make the 
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' knead' cakes for your breakfast," Berrie 
puts in quickly; but is quenched with, 

"Aye, an' burn them, too, along o' 
reading nonsense-books at the same time. 
I used aye to be wishing to pitch your 
books into the fire, Berrie. You'll ha' 
dune wi' 'em by now, I hope." 

"While I am at home, if you like, 
Phil; that is if it's not for long," Berrie 
says submissively. She has never been 
used to answer Captain Comyns so meekly. 
He would hardly know the tame, quenched 
accent in her voice, could he hear it to-day. 
But Phil is her affianced lover, and has 
a right to object to her books if he likes. 
He rather approves of her unwonted 
docility. 

"I shuldn't wonder if ye will be home 
for gude, lass. Th' auld woman yonder 
seemed uncommon wroth wi' you. Didn't 
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I hear her say she was sorry she had ever 
askit you to go aboot wi' her; an* that 
ye might just lie on your bed now, as 
ye had chosen to make it." 

" Yes ; but that was only because she 
was very angry and disappointed at— 
something. She will forget it next time 
she wants me to do anything for her, and 
will send for me to come back again." 

Berrie answers with that quiet acceptance 
of the governing motive of the world which 
Randal used to call her cynicism. Philip 
only laughs. 

"I hope, for your sake, Berrie, your 
mother was not such a woman. She puts 
me in mind o' naught so much as an auld 
tiger-cat. I had but a blink at her mysel' ; 
but, though I booed and did the civil wi* 
all my might, knowing how uncle's always 
going on aboot her gudeness to you, de'il 
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a worrd wuld she so much as throw at me ; 
but just stuck her glass in her eye an' 
gave me a stare, for a' the world as if I 
were a wild beast." 

Philip's North-country accent and pro- 
nunciation become even stronger than 
usual, from excitement, during this speech; 
and the slap he deals his leg, with 
one of the broad, pink - coloured hands 
before - mentioned, would have nearly 
frightened Mrs. Dalton-Henniker into a fit. 

Berrie's brow puckers nervously. 

"Don't say anything about it, Phil. I 
hoped you didn't notice it ; and she 
wouldn't have been — quite so rude if she 
had not been put out with me," the 
girl says entreatingly. "You see, she 
didn't want me to go home at all; and 

then your coming You know she has 

never recognised our engagement, she 
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always ridiculed it from the beginning- 
and I believed she thought it had dropped 
through, till to-day. It was that which 
made her so angry." 

"Then she was a fule, my lass; an', 
what's more, a mischievous auld hag. Not 
that you need mind her. I'm thinking 
it would take more than the rough end 
of an auld wife's tongue to make you 
let go o* your sweetheart, once you'd got 
him — eh, Berrie ? " And again the check- 
clad arm goes out on a cruising voyage, 
and imprisons Berrie's waist ; only to give 
it a self-satisfied pinch, however. For- 
tunately for her they are just entering a 
station, and Philip's mind has to be given 
to disposing of his cigar. 

" He is very sure of me," the girl says to 
herself as she shrinks back into her own 
corner of the carriage. "And that is right, 
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after all ; he ought to be. Captain Comyns 
would say so, I know. Certainly Grannie's 
rough speeches wouldn't shake me much ; 
though his — I wonder why I mind his way 
of speaking so much. I never used to do 
so ; and I suppose he was always the same. 
Why, only the other day I was saying I 
hated society politeness and mincing ways, 
and was crying up our North- country 
bluntness. Have I changed all of a sudden, 
or is it that I am nothing but a humbug in 
reality ? Oh dear ! it is too dreadful to 
feel in this way when I am just going home 
to dear father and all of them after being so 
long away." 

Aye, for she is going home. Home ! 
word of happiness to school-boys and school- 
girls ; to sailors in far-off ports ; to hard- 
worked governesses and grimy little servant- 
girls : word which would have made Berrie's 
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heart beat, and her cheeks aglow and 
dimple with gladness only twenty-four 
hours back. " Going home/' which 
sounded sweet when it was to a sick, 
possibly dying father, and with no com- 
panion but her own anxious heart. " Going 
home," which ought to be so much sweeter 
now with the anxiety suddenly lifted away, 
and for a fellow-traveller, no stranger 
picked up at a hotel table, but her own 
cousin and betrothed, the lover to whom 
she has been engaged for more than four 
years, and whom she has not even seen for 
nearly two. Why, she ought to be more 
happy and grateful than words can say, 
and additionally so that they are all by 
themselves, travelling alone, she in his care, 
under his guardianship, without the con- 
straint of any stranger presence, or even 
Mrs. Henniker's unsympathetic gaze. 
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What is the matter with her that she 
hardly feels happy or grateful at all — that, 
on the contrary, she has a sensation like a 
lump of lead at her heart, getting heavier 
with every mile that increases the distance 
between her and Grange, and making her 
lover's rather rough familiarity and matter- 
of-course proprietorship grate on her with 
an almost irritating sense of bondage, which 
she is alike impotent to resent or subdue ? 

Is this the Berrie whose eyes filled with 
tears on the top of the Hampsfell hospice 
as she looked in the direction of the north ? 
Is this the bliss to which her loyal young 
heart has so often and so yearningly looked 
forward during the two years of her absence 
from home and " the boys ? " Will she go 
on feeling so after she gets home ; or is it 
only that she is not herself to-day, that 
yesterday's excitement and the final scene 
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with her grandmother this morning havie 
made her feel ill, nervous, almost (for the 
first time in her life, but there are the tears 
in her eyes to prove it) hysterical ? 

Is it also the consciousness that she has 
made a sore heart sorer; a kindly nature, 
already embittered and disappointed, more 
bitter and disappointed still; that un- 
wittingly she has taken something she 
cannot either keep or return— something 
which might have been unspeakably 
precious if — if she were another woman, 
but at which it would be sin for her even 
to look ; that she has thrown away a friend 
whose trust and liking have suddenly be- 
come wonderfully sweet to her, whose frank 
reverence has lent her an unconscious 
dignity even in her own eyes, and who 
now 

Do what she will to keep them back, the 

a 2 
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bright dark eyes will tingle with scalding 
drops as she thinks of the change which has 
come over it all, of the scorn and sadness 
in the worn, finely-cut face which had first 
claimed her admiration nearly three weeks 
back, of the mingled irony and passion in 
the voice which of late has said nothing but 
kind and pleasant things to her-which 
even when jesting at her expense never 
sounded disagreeably in her ears ? 

Why should it have happened ? Why 
could they not have parted friends when 
friendship was such a good and noble thing 
that even the dawn of it between them 
made her feel happier and better than she 
had ever before done in all her young 
life? 

Eandal Comyns and she had met once 
again since that miserable avowal under the 
ash trees in the hotel-garden which had 
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spoilt all the pleasantness of their brief 
acquaintance. It was evening, and too 
excited at what had happened to be able 
to endure the inane chatterings of the other 
ladies in the drawing-room, too unhappy 
at the thought of the pain she had inflicted 
to stay quietly in her own room, she 
wandered out on to the terrace, finding a 
little relief even in the sultry stillness of a 
moonless summer night. She could not stay 
there, however, there were too many men 
standing about enjoying the coolness and 
smoking ; and, only anxious to get as far from 
everybody as possible, she strayed away 
to the narrow grassy path where Karidal 
had come upon her in her sorrow only 
that very morning. There was a bench 
there, the bench on which she had sat 
to read Edla von Freilo's letter when she 
first saw him, and she was making for 
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it now as a refuge where she might even 
work off her excitement unperceived by a 
good girlish cry, when, on turning the 
bole of a big tree which sheltered it, she 
discovered to her great disgust that it 
Was occupied. A man was sitting there 
already, his head resting on his hand, 
his elbow on his knee, in apparent dejection 
or meditation : a man whom, even in that 
dim light, she recognised at once, and at 
the sight of whom, instead of retreating a* 
she should have done, she stopped short, 
uttering his name before she could check 
herself, in a kind of startled cry. 

She could have struck herself for her 
gaucherie the next moment ; for at the 
sound of her voice Kandal lifted his head 
and looked at her, with such a look of pain, 
annoyance, keen reproach, and wounded 
pride as made her almost wish she had never 
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seen him again. It made her do something 
else — something which, perhaps, few girls 
but Barberry Browp. would have liked to 
do, or thought consistent with the proper 
pride and delicacy of their maidenhood ; 
for on the impulse of the moment she 
came nearer, and stretched out her hands 
to him, saying very humbly, almost in 
childish appeal : 

" Captain Comyns, I am very sorry. 
Please forgive me." He did not take her 
hands. Perhaps her presence at that 
moment would have been trying to most 
men in his position. He simply looked 
at them and her and smiled — not pleasantly 
— as he answered her, in more formal tones 
than she had ever heard from him. 

" Forgive you I What for ? For afford- 
ing you and Mr. What did you 

tell me was your fiances name ? — a good 
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laugh at my expense ? Indeed, I think 
my folly has earned it too completely for 
me to grudge it you, and you deserve 
a little merriment after all your trouble 
to-day. I hope you will enjoy it." 

" I am very sorry," Berrie repeated. It 
was all she could say. This way of meeting 
her, this bitter self-scorn of look and tone, 
was so unexpected that it almost staggered 
her. She would have given worlds to 
have run away, but to do so now, without 
any softening word, would have seemed 
even more unkind than to have intruded, 
as she had done, on his humiliation. It 
was with difficulty she could swallow down 
the tears which, held back already for 
several hours, seemed to rise in her throat 
and choke her. Perhaps Kandal saw the 
trouble she was in as she stood before him, 
twisting her small hands nervously in one 
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another, like a chidden child, for, with the 
courtesy to a woman, even a woman who 
had mortified him, which in his graver 
moments never failed him, he rose up, 
speaking in an altered and gentle tone. 

"My dear Miss Brown, you need not 
be. I am sorry that you should have 
come here to-night, because a man who 
has just made an egregious ass of himself 
is seldom in a good temper, and I am 
afraid I am hardly showing myself in the 
fittest mood for your society. Will you 
excuse my bearishness and let me take 
you back to the house." 

It was certainly the plainest mode con- 
sistent with civility in which a man could 
tell a young lady that her presence was not 
wanted by him, and Berrie felt it in every 
tingling drop of blood down to the tips 
of her toes. With a burning face and 
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quivering lips she tuned away, stammering 
some bungling excuse; 

"No, please don't I am going— ^now.- 
I only came here because — because I waa 
unhappy and wanted to be alone. Indeed, 
I never thought of you being here," 

" Unhappy ! Why ? " Randal asked 
quickly, forgetting himself and his morti- 
fication in the idea that she might have 
had some fresh bad news ; but Berrie 
hesitated, not from shyness, but because 
the lump in her throat was so big just then 
that speech of any sort was difficult. 

" Because you have been . like a friend 
to me, and — I have offended you," she 
said simply. Then, breaking down utterly 
at the thought of how pleasant the short 
friendship had been, and with a sudden 
flinging away of all pride : " Oh ! I cannot 
bear it ; and when . you were so good, so 
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very good to me only to-day, and I am going 
away to-morrow, and shall never see you 
again ! Captain Comyns, please, please, 
please won't you forget all about it, and 
say good-bye to me kindly ? " 

" Good-bye ! " lie repeated hoarsely ; and 
then for a moment he was quite silent, 
standing motionless beside her, while, with 
face bowed on her hands, the poor child 
struggled with the sobs which refused to 
be held back any longer ; but . he had 
laid one hand on . her shoulder as he spoke, 
and through the almost painful pressure 
of the quivering fingers she could well-nigh 
feel the heavy, hurried beating of his heart* 

"Are you making it easy to — forget 
you?" he said then. "I have been a 
fool once to-day, an utter fool, asking 
a girl to marry me of whom I knew 
nothing, hardly if she were maid, wife, 
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or widow, whom a month ago I had never 
seen ! fancying (you may as well know 
the fall extent of my folly and conceit) 
that she actually cared for me — me, a 
mere table-dlidte acquaintance! Do you 
want to make me a worse fool now ? Do 
you know how you are tempting me ? " 

His breath came in short heavy pants. 
The pressure on her shoulder grew stronger, 
drawing her insensibly nearer. 

" Dear, am I grieving you ? " he said 
tenderly. "Forgive me. I don't blame 
you. I had no right to know your private 
affairs, even if I chose to bore you with 
mine. The mistake was my own, all my 

own ; unless Berrie child, don't sob 

so bitterly. For God's sake don't. I can't 
bear to hear it. Look up just once, or 
you will jnake me say something I ought 
not. You will make me think " 
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With his other hand he lifted her 
drooping head as he spoke, his eyes trying 
hungrily in the dim light to read the 
pitiful sorrow in the tear-stained face ; and 
something within it, something of which 
Berrie was not conscious herself, as she 
lifted her eyes in one swift, childlike appeal 
to his, made him break off suddenly, and 
brought a rush of colour to his face. She 
was standing almost within his arm. He 
had only to bend his head to touch those 
tearful eyes with his lips. There was not 
a soul to see, hardly one within hearing. 
Only the leaves rustled softly in the warm 
night air and the waves fell with a mur- 
mured plash upon the beach below. Why 
should he not have what he could get ? 
And after all he knew that he had been 
her hero — that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, she had encouraged him 
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"Berne," he whispered, drawing her 

suddenly close to him, " tell me " and 

.thjen, in the same moment, his better angel 
came to him, and the chivalrous nature 
of the soldier and gentleman conquered. 

"No, I should be a blackguard to ask 
you," he said resolutely. " And it might 
be only a pity, or a passing fancy after 
all. Forgive me, child, and — good-bye. I 
can't, promise to forget in a moment how 
pleasant an acquaintance yours has been 
to me, but don't trouble your head 
about it. Perhaps you may see my 
marriage in the papers even before your 
own. There are some cousins of Vivian's 
just arrived here — people I knew in Jersey 
years ago. They tell me they have asked 
her to join them at the Lakes, and want 
me to do so too. After all I may as well 
make that ending of it as another." 
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He let go of her, stepping back as He 
spoke, his voice taking its old mocking 
tone towards the end ; and so they parted. 
A mjnute later and she was crossing the 
now deserted terrace alone. The company 
had dispersed. The lights were out in the 
large drawing-room. Only the French 

window of a smaller one on the ground- 
floor was still open, and a handsome, gaily- 
dressed lady seated by it caught sight of 
the shrinking figure gliding across the 
gravel, and pointed it out to her com- 
panions, with a laugh. 

" Some girl who has been out to meet 
her lover," she said, so loud that Berrie 
heard her. " One of the fast lot evidently," 
and the girl stopped short on the step of 
the hall-door, her head erect and turned 
defiantly, her face glowing with indignation. 
She felt glad after that that Phil would 
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be coming to-morrow to take her home; 
but when Mrs. Henniker learnt that the 
girl was bent on going, and that her skilful 
matchmaking had been all in vain, the old 
lady's wrath and displeasure were not 
pleasant to hear ; and Berrie left under a 
storm of scorn and opprobrium which would 
have quelled many a girl's spirit, however 
brave. She and Eandal did not meet 
again. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FRANK ST. CLAIR. 



"Coming back, is he?" Frank St. Clair 
mutters to himself. "Humph. Believe 
that when I see you, my friend. Phew ! 
what a dust there is ! " 

It is blowing a true September gale 
outside. London streets are full of grit 
and gravel, and flying bits of straw and 
paper and other refuse unpleasant in your 
eyes and worse in your mouth. The broad, 
grey -blue bosom of Father Thames is 
rumpled up in long ridges like an old man's 
forehead, and the groves of masts, long 
vol. ii. n 
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and short, which camber it, dip and wave 
to and fro in undulating lines between the 
embankment and the dingy houses and 
black wharves on the opposite shore. 
Little girls hold on to their hats frantically 
with both hands, while their hoops roll at 
random between the legs of unoffending 
and semi-blinded pedestrians. Cleopatra's 
Needle looms dimly through a cloud of 
dust which must make her feel quite 
comfortably at home in its suggestiveness 
of Egyptian deserts. A little of the same 
gritty, mal-odorous substance has even 
penetrated the open window of that quiet, 
scrupulously tidy, daintily - comfortable 
room in one of the pleasantest courts of 
the old Temple, where the flickering green 
of a big plane tree, whose leaves tap against 
the pane all the summer through, and the 
tinkle of a fountain, of which you can just 
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get a glimpse by wedging yourself into a 
corner of the window-seat, give a sense 
of coolness and freshness even on the 
hottest of the dog-days ; and make the 
room within preferred before the most 
gorgeous of Park Lane mansions by its 
owner. 

A dark, thin, nattily-refined, scrupulously- 
tidy man, Mr. St. Clair, barrister-at-law, 
youngish looking, with almost womanishly- 
large dark eyes and a fine, passionate 
mouth ; a man with a limp, not so bad 
as to draw on him the name of a cripple, 
but pronounced enough to prevent him 
from walking out of doors without the 
aid of a stick, and sufficiently noticeable 
even as he moves about the small circum- 
ference of his own room. It says something 
perhaps for the natural gracefulness of a 

man when lameness like this never gives 
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you the idea of his being awkward or 
unsightly. 

" 111 believe it when I see it," he repeats, 
laying the letter which he has been reading 
beside his plate with a half frown, and 
reaching out his other hand for an egg. 
" Fool, to go on playing with his luck 
in this way ; and such luck ! When 
others Come in! What is it?" 

" Captain Comyns, sir," says the servant 
who has knocked at the door ; and then, 
he moves out of the way, for Randal 
Comyns has reached the top of the stairs 
and is entering the room close upon 
him. 

" Sooner than you expected me, eh ! 
How are you, Frank ? " the new-comer 
says, glancing with a smile at his own 
handwriting which is sufficiently conspicuous 
on the table ; and Frank St. Clair, mastering 
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whatever surprise he may feel, answers 
coolly, yet with a hearty grip of his friend's 
hand : 

"Not so soon as I expected you some 
while back. I have almost given up 
expecting you now. Sit down and have 
some breakfast." He is looking rather 
curiously at Comyns as he speaks, however, 
as though he saw some change in the 
handsome, finely-cut face before him, a 
change newer than that with which the 
wear and tear of an adventurous life had 
marked it before their last meeting, and 
for which he cannot account. 

There is a change ; one perhaps that 
none but an intimate friend would recog- 
nise, but which is sufficiently apparent all 
the same. The man looks younger in ooe 
sense, and yet, in another, older. There 
is a tinge more of grey about the fair, curly 
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hair, and the scornful, half-sneering expres- 
sion which used to be too prominent on 
the face has settled down into a steady 
gravity, deepening into sadness whenever 
he is silent or preoccupied. Yet the eyes 
have a more resolute light in them, and the 
lines of the mouth are firmer. He has lost 
the listless " don't care " look which used to 
aggravate Barberry's restless vitality, and 
make her ever and anon flash out at him 
in some cutting speech. There is a change 
about him altogether, and Frank St. Clair 
perceives without being able to define it. 

"And so you come from Dingleberry ? " 
he says, when Eandal has declined breakfast 
and accepted a cigar instead. 

"Yes, by the eight o'clock train. Lazy 
folks you are in London, Frank ; not 
finished breakfast by eleven on fine Sep- 
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tember mornings. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself." 

" Ought we ? Now to my mind the fact 
of breakfast at eleven conveys no idea of 
laziness at all, be the morning fine or foul, 
if a man has been up and at work for four 
hours beforehand. I had a cup of coffee 
at seven o'clock to-day, and had waded 
through all those papers," jerking his head 
towards a pile on a table near him, " before 
even a smell of breakfast came upstairs. 
A fine thing for a thorough idler like you 
to preach at me! What have you been 
doing with yourself of late ? " 

"Superintending the building of three 
new cottages on a plan of my own, getting 
myself nominated to the School Board, 
writing letters for my father and articles 
for The Field, and-'— one or two other 
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things," Kandal answers carelessly. "Do 
you want me to go through the list in 
detail ? " 

"Not at all. The general sketch is 
sufficiently edifying. Do you really mean 
it, however ; or is it a joke ? You doing 
the model squire and landlord at last ! 
You looking after your own property, or 
what will be your own one day, and posi- 
tively taking an interest in the place where 
you were born, and where you will probably 
die ! Incredible. I thought you always 
declared that you would never ' meddle or 
make' there while you were only the heir 
and a bachelor ; that you couldn't bear the 
place, and felt wretched if you passed a 
night in it ? " 

"Very likely. Most men say a good 
many foolish things in the course of their 
lives, and, not being merry monarchs, unsay 
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them by doing wise ones. Perhaps it has 
occurred to me that if a man must and 
can perform certain duties under certain 
conditions, which may never come to pass 
at all, he ought to be able to perform them 
under any; also that even supposing that 
you can't bear a place you might be able 
to bear with it. I don't find Dingleberry 
particularly cheerful under existing circum- 
stances, but perhaps if I had stayed there, 
and tried to make the best of it a few 
years back instead of running away like a 
coward, it might have been more so now." 

Again St. Clair lifts his dark searching 
eyes and looks curiously at his friend. 
The change is not only on his face. "'A 
Daniel come to judgment ! ' " he says ; then 
smiling, "The last three months have 
done something for you, Eandal; you aro 
improving." 
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" Am I ? Thanks, then, to your frequent 
sermons, I suppose." 

" Bah ! My sermons have never had 
any effect on you. If they had, it would 
have shown before." 

" My dear boy, be indulgent. Jlome was 
not built in a day." 

" No ; but it didn't take years or months 
either to lay the first stone. Are you about 
to come to your senses at length ? " 

" In what respect ? " 

" In the only one where it very much 
matters whether you are in them or not — - 
Vivian Bruce." 

For a moment Kandal is silent, then, " I 
knew you were going to bring her in," Jie 
says ; " I needn't have asked the question. 
Good heavens, Frank ! " with some irrita- 
tion, " you are enough to make one dislike 
a woman by the mere repetition ad nauseam 
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of her name. Are you in love with 'her 
yourself, that it is for ever on your lips ? " 

He asks the question laughingly, and 
turning away his head at the same moment 
to flick the ash off his cigar, or he might 
notice and be astonished at the sudden 
flash lighting up the barrister's dark sensi- 
tive face, and making his eyes glow like a 
swift flame from some unseen furnace. It 
is gone, however, almost as quickly as it 
came, and St. Clair answers him quietly : 

"Her name is probably rather frequent 
on my lips when I am talking to you, 
because at one time it was the only one to 
which you would listen with the smallest 
interest or satisfaction. Have you ceased 
to be in love with her, that you can't do 
so now, or is it only," with a faint reflex of 
that same glow on his face, "that you are 
jealous of other men using it too freely? 
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You might remember that the lady in 
question is my cousin." 

" My dear fellow, I do remember it ; and 
I am not in the least jealous. Is she in 
town now?" 

" Yes ; and has been, all the summer. I 
thought you were aware of that." 

" Your sister told me — you heard of my 
meeting her and her husband at Grange, 
didn't you? — that they were expecting 
Vivian to join them at the Lakes." 

"Was that the reason that you refused 
to do so, and rushed off to Scotland the 
next morning? You needn't have taken 
the trouble, Randal. Beatrice may have 
asked Mrs. Bruce to join them, but the 
latter had no idea of doing so. Indeed,. 
I only knew that the general and my 
weathercock sister were touring it in the 
North by Vivian telling me that she had 
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declined the invitation to go to them. I 
don't think that she has been in much 
mood for gadding or gay places since her 
widowhood." 

"You see her — Vivian — a good deal?" 
Randal asks, a thoughtful expression on 
his face. 

"Pretty often, yes," the answer given 
calmly and frankly. "I am the only 
male relative she has left since her father's 
death, and, as you know, one of her 
trustees." 

"I do know it. A most faithful and 
loyal one ; so loyal that I almost wonder 
^tt your still wishing to make up a match 
for her with such a good-for-nothing fellow 
-as myself." 

" I have not forgotten that the good-for- 
nothing fellow saved poor Guy Le Mesurier 
from utter ruin, and loved his sister for 
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good or bad through six years," St. Clair 
answers smiling. "I have not forgotten 
that she, poorly as she showed it, loved 

him even in her girlhood ; nor ," in a 

graver tone, " that she loves him now." 

"You see her often, and you can tell 
me that unhesitatingly?" Randal says. 
quickly. " You believe it yourself ? " 

" Certainly I do. Do you think / would 
wish to urge any man on Vivian? You 
may take my word in the matter, Randal. 

It isn't given lightly, or even perhaps ," 

and there is unmistakable earnestness in 
his tone, " as gladly as you may think." 

" Possibly. Nevertheless, I will take no 
man's word for it but my own," Randal 
answers, rising to his feet. " Other people 
have said too many words on the subject 
already. I have a little more common 
sense now than I had as a youngster, and 
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— nil — 

I mean to let that be the judge for me. 
What is her address, Frank ? " 

"No. 10, Ducal Gardens. You are going 
to see her then ? " 

" Did you think I should funk it now I 
have come up? I stayed at Dingleberry 
because I really believe that for the first 
time in his life my father wanted and was 
glad to have me. The place was going to 
rack and ruin under a dishonest steward ; 
and the death of that good old relative 
who has acted as companion and amanuensis 
to the governor for the last five or six 
years, had made him very helpless and cut 
him up even more than I could have 
believed. My coming was positively a 
pleasure to him ; and I shouldn't have left 
now if it was not to transact some legal 
business for him which that scoundrelly 
steward has let us in for. As I am here> 
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however, you may do as you will with me. 
m be as meek as any sheep — within certain 
limits. When shall we call on Mrs. Bruce ? 
You'll go with me, I suppose ? " 

" Thanks. Not on any account. I have 
heard the proverb which says, ' Two are 
company, but three — 

"Don't be a fool, Frank. There is no 
question of that sort of thing in the present 
matter. Mrs. Bruce is a fashionable woman 
I know, and probably has her c At-home* 
day like other fashionable women. She is 
an old acquaintance of mine, and I have 
no intention or desire of calling on her in 
any other capacity, or at any other time 
than the generality of her acquaintances." 

" Wrongheaded as usual ! Well, go your 
own way ; only go it by yourself," St. Clair 
answers laughingly. "Her ' At-home' day 
— I believe she has resumed it during the 
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last two or three weeks — is Friday. Where 
are you off to now ? " 

"To Glyn and Stoker's, our family 
solicitors. I wrote them I should be there 
by twelve; so good-bye, old fellow. I 
daresay I shall see you at the club this 
evening. Will you dine with me there ? " 

" Can't. I am dining at my sister's. 
She is up in town, too, about Ethel's teeth, 
and very cross at being here in the dead 
season. You must go and see her." 

" I will. Good-bye for the present," and 
Captain Comyns shakes his friend's hand 
and goes away. To-day is Thursday, so he 
makes up his mind not to call on his old 
love for another week "This Friday 
would be much too soon," he says to him- 
self, "she might well exult in her power 
if she found I had been only one day in 
town and was already at her feet. Besides, 
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I shall lie grag hack on Saturday week if 
I can nrarage h. It will be an arrival and 
farewell call in one. Yes. that will be much 
better;" and in truth Kandal feels in no 
great huny for this meeting which is to 
be a fresh opening of that book, the pages 
of which had once seemed closed to him 
altogether. It will certainly be embarrass- 
ing, possibly painful ; and he shrinks alike 
from the pain and the embarrassment as 
things of which he has had enough alrcadv. 
and which, if left to himself, he would 
rather not renew. "What is the good of 
it ? The play is played out. If she cares 
for me ever so much, can she bring back 
the past ? " he asks himself with a sigh 
which has more weariness than bitterness 
in it. " And I don't suppose she does. It 
is just a fancy of Frank's. No, I shall 
not call till Friday week. That will be 
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quite time enough;" and just then a 
hansom passes him, and, having beckoned 
it and jumped in, he is driven off, and ten 
minutes later has forgotten Vivian's very- 
existence in the business on which he is 
engaged. 

Frank was right. The man is changed ; 
and Berrie might be glad to know how 
much her girlish influence has had to do 
with the alteration; how often her bright 
mocking eyes, her frank speeches, and reso- 
lute decision of thought have recurred to 
him while pursuing wild fowl among the 
Orkneys, or adding up accounts in his 
father's library. He cannot forget her even 
now, though he would fain do so, and 
though the recollection is not a flattering 
one either to his vanity or his perspicacity. 
She has made an impression on him; not 
an impression of mere physical beauty or 
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grace ; a lovely sensuous dream-picture like 
that left by Vivian on his imagination ; but 
the sharply-cut stamp of a living character ; 
a vitality fresh, and strong, and healthy, and 
reacting on his own, not from any special 
intellectual depth or charm of its own, 
but rather from its lively contradiction to 
those circumstances and failings which had 
all but culminated in a partial paralysis of 
his best moral and intellectual energies. 

There are certain men and certain times 
in men's lives when the medicine most 
needed for their mental health and well- 
being is a sedative; and there are certain 
women admirably adapted by nature to 
fulfil this function in its fullest and most 
soothing extent. There are other men, 
however, and other times on which the 
presence of such moral poppies acts, not 
as a remedy, but as a positive poison — 
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deleterious to heart, and soul, and mind ; 
men and times when no healing opiate, but 
some sharp tonic or irritant is imperatively 
required ; and it was in this latter capacity 
that Barberry had come to Kandal, and had 
done him good accordingly. He recognised 
it himself, and was grateful to her as to 
a friend who had put out a hand just as 
he was sinking into a moyen-age sea of 
selfish misanthropy, and had jerked him on 
to dry land ; not over gently, but with 
fingers which had no timidity or wavering 
in them. He was glad of it, and he looked 
back on those dual clamberings over rock 
and fell, those lively word battles and 
spontaneous confidences from soul to soul, 
as he did on the froth-crowned, curling 
waves, the mighty limestone crags, the 
pure bright air and keen breezes of the 
North ; things pleasant and wholesome for 
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a man, and all the more so because they 
left no ill taste behind them — nothing that 
was not healthy or cheering. He liked 
to think of Berrie in this light; even to 
say to himself with a whimsical smile : " I 
wonder what my little North-country girl 
would say to this or that." He would 
not have forgotten her if he could. What 
he wished to forget was the end of his. 
acquaintance with her, the avowal which 
made his face flame even now to think 
of it, the pain and mortification brought 
on himself by his own conceit and snobbish- 
ness, the humiliation resulting from his. 
low estimate of women and proneness ta 
suspect them of evil. How quick he had 
been, for instance, to credit Berrie with 
trying to attract him ! How calmly he 
had sifted what he had taken for the 
dawnings of her affection for him, debated 
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as to whether he should allow himself to 
return them, and decided rigidly in the 
negative I To this day he could not deter- 
mine exactly what had led him to change his 
mind so suddenly after that decision, and 
to fling himself at the feet of the girl whom 
he had just determined for her own sake 
to avoid. "For her own sakel" And 
she was engaged already ; given away, of 
her own will, heart and soul to another man ; 
a man of whom she had often talked to 
him with affectionate pleasure, whom he 
even remembered her holding up to him 
as a model on one occasion when she had 
been finding fault with himself I She had 
never cared for him (Randal) at all ; never 
even thought of him except as a tolerably 
pleasant companion for the time being, 
someone rather younger and more sympa- 
thetic than her grandmother, to whom she 
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could talk of those in whom her heart 
was really wrapped up ; and he, poor fool, 
had only found out the mortifying fact 
at the moment of that other discovery — i.e. 
that be the girl whom she might — a farmer's 
daughter, a plebeian, a Miss Brown (most 
unaristocratic of names !) — she was yet the 
one woman in the world he could heartily 
love and admire, who would do him good 
and make his life happy, whom he wanted 
above all others for his wife. Little wonder 
that he should try to forget a mistake so 
galling ascitis, and should try to blot it 
out of his mind by every means in his 
power. 

It is not easy, however, and London 
in its present dull and semi-deserted con- 
dition, with windows plastered up in 
newspapers, and grass growing in fashion- 
able terraces, has not a tendency to 
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assist him in the effort. One or two 
friends on whom he calls are out of 
town. The best theatres are closed. The 
park is nearly empty, or filled with 
strange, antediluvian, countrified-looking 
people never seen at any other time. 
Hardly is there anyone at the club, and his 
resolution not to go and see Vivian for 
another week fades into a sort of irritated 
desire to have seen her and "got it 
over," as he expresses it to himself. He 
is going to do the thing. He has told 
Frank St. Clair so; and therefore why 
put it off? And just as he comes to 
this query, which is as he is going 
down Piccadilly about noon on Friday, 
he hears his name spoken, and starts to 
find that he is almost passing the same 
lady whom he had met at Grange, Frank's 
sister. 
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" You criminal ! " she says cheerfully* 
as they shake hands. She is a cheerful- 
looking woman with a loud voice, a flow 
of speech well-nigh overwhelming, and 
clothes equally good in themselves and 
bad in putting on. "You were trying^ 
to cut me ; but it's no good. I seem 
fated to light on you when you least, 
expect it. And why didn't you como 
to see me yesterday evening ? I know 
Frank told you I was in town. Aren't 
you ashamed ? " 

"Not exactly, as I didn't know your 
address," Randal answers, smiling. "The 
fact is, Frank forgot to give it me, and 
I, to ask for it. I am ashamed of that. 
Mea culpa!" 

"I believe you didn't want it. You 
are a heartless creature, and have forgotten, 
all about those dear old Jersey days when 
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I used to make Vivian and my general 
jealous by trying to get up a flirtation 
with you; and Fanny Clarke used to 
say all the spiteful things she could of me 
in ^consequence. By-the-way, I shall meet 
you at Vivian's this afternoon, I suppose. 
You know she is receiving again?" 

" On Fridays ? Ah ! yes, I believe your 
brother said so," he acknowledges, disliking 
to do so, but trying to speak the more 
unconcernedly. " I am glad you reminded 
me. 

"You don't mean to pretend that you 
had forgotten? Take care, or I shall 
betray you; and she was only telling 
me the other day how glad she should 
be to see you again. Well, adieu for 
the present. I must go and look after 
that dreadful child of mine. I left her 
at the dentist's half-an-hour ago ; " and 
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off the lively lady goes, fluttering along 
the hot dusty street like some gaudy, 
rough-plumed bird. 

"The greatest contrast to her brother 
that could well be found," Randal mutters. 
"Yet I remember rather admiring Bee 
St. Clair seven years ago when she was 
only engaged to General Parker. Indeed, 
if I hadn't been so madly in love with 
Vivian — Vivian ! I wonder if she will 
be glad to see me. I don't seem to care 
much about it myself. Still, I suppose 
it would be rude not to go — now." 

Of course it would, and Randal does 
not want to be rude. Nevertheless, when 
about five o'clock that afternoon he finds 
himself at the door of a pretty, fashionable- 
looking dwelling, with striped Italian blinds 
to all the windows, and boxes of scarlet 
geraniums, lobelias and golden-bellied cal- 
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ceolarias filling every balcony, his heart 
is beating much faster than he would like 
to acknowledge; and as he follows the 
small page in deep mourning livery upstairs, 
he finds himself repeating those lines of 
Byron's : 

If I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should I greet thee 



The door is thrown open and his name 
announced before he has time to remember 
the last line. 



CHAPTER V. 



AFTER LONG YEARS. 



It is not a very large room, but there 
seem to be a good many people in it : 
enough to give him a feeling of confusion 
as he enters and to prevent him from 
recognising at the first glance the one 
he has come to see. Indeed, it is rather 
like a dream-picture to him altogether, 
a murmur of many soft well-bred voices, 
a fragrance of bohea mingling with helio- 
trope and jasmine, a clinking of silver 
spoons in dainty cups of Indian porcelain, 
a graceful dimness of rosy-tinted blinds 
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and lace curtains, and then — someone rising 
from a low chair at a distance and coming 
towards him. He is aware of a tall fair 
presence in trailing black and softest 
transparent white, of the touch of a 
slender hand, flower-cool, and of a murmured 
word : " So glad to meet you again." 

Vivian Bruce is beside him in her widow's 
weeds, speaking to him, welcoming him to 
her house. The dream is over, the thing 
done ; and as he follows her to her seat 
he is awake again and looks about him. 
Still there is something unreal about it all 
the same, and the feeling of unreality- 
grows on him as he stands there beside 
her chair : hers who once belonged to him, 
whose head has rested on his shoulder, 
whose lips have been pressed to his, and 
who now sits there with the rounded curve 
of her shoulder within half an inch of his 
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handy so near that he can almost touch it 
as he stands, and yet farther off than if 
she were miles away — farther, aye, much . 
farther, than that little bright-eyed girl 
far off among the Northumbrian fells. Not 
that he thinks about Berrie at the moment. 
It would be unnatural, impossible that he 
should. A man cannot love a woman 
through weal and woe, through neglect and 
desertion for seven years, and yet have 
room in his mind for someone else during 
the first ten minutes of their reunion under 
the same roof. That is not in the order of 
human nature. 

So it is that all other things fade away 
as he stands there looking down on her — 
as much as he can see of her at least — the 
triangle of white tulle, by courtesy a 
widow's cap, crowning her golden hair 
with soft flutings and flowing off behind 
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into an ample veil of the same diaphanous 
material, a cap more suggestive of future 
weddings than past funerak ; the tip of a 
delicate ear seen through this cloud of 
tulle like a rosy shell, the massive throat 
white as swandown, and royal curve of a 
bust which Juno might have envied, and 
which the faultlessly-fitting crape bodice 
shows off to the best advantage by its 
unadorned severity ; the ample drapings of 
her black skirts, which, like everything 
about Vivian, seem to fall in more graceful 
folds than anybody else's dresses are capable 
of doing : all these things so suggestive of 
her changed state, yet so impossible to 
reconcile with herself, the self that was 
his, that they seem more like some strange 
masking at which he is assisting, some 
incongruous dream soon to disappear, rather 

than an ordinary scene in everyday life, and 
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Vivian the principal person in it Perhaps 
also this feeling of unreality is strengthened 
by the fact that for a minute or two after 
that first greeting she does not address 
him. 

Two other visitors have come in just 
behind him, and she has to welcome them 
in their turn. Someone else is going away, 
and comes up to her chair to say good-bye. 
The soft, ever -so -slightly drawling, so 
familiar voice falls on his ear like some 
languid strain of oft-remembered music, 
taking him back so far into the past that 
he positively starts when, all of a sudden, 
he finds that she is addressing him. 

" It is so kind of you to come and see 
me. Are you in town for any time ? " 

She is not looking at him, but she has 
raised her head a little so that he can see 
the pearly outline of her profile, "pale, 
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with the golden beam of an eyelash dead 
on the cheek," those long lashes barely a 
shade darker than her hair. The rest of 
the guests are for the moment at a little 
distance. Instinctively he feels that what 
she says is only audible to himself and 
intended to be so. He answers in the 
same subdued voice. 

" No, only for a week or so. I came up 
on some law business of my father's." 

"Ah ! Tell me about him. Is he 
well ? " 

A trifle more lifting in the round white 
chin, a scarcely perceptible tremble in the 
voice, as though the sympathy of one who 
once possessed a right to care for the 
answer is held in check by the sense of 
having forfeited it. 

" Only pretty well. That is one reason 

why I do not wish to leave him for long. 

k 2 
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He has had one or two painful shocks this 
year which hare broken him a good deal 
and made him seem a very old man all of 
a sudden. He feels himself that he ought 
not to be alone now." 

" In case Yes, I understand I What 

a comfort you must be to him." 

The last words are spoken almost ten- 
derly, with something more than a view 
of the chin, a slow, upturned gaze from 
a pair of wonderful, calm, pale blue eyes 
— eyes dangerous for the peace of men, as 
perhaps more than one during the life- 
time of the late Mr. Bruce could have 
testified. They have made the blood in 
Sandal's veins thrill many a time and oft 
in those old days which have only left him 
" most bitter memories to make the whole 
earth blasted for ' her ' sake." They might 
stir that same blood as hotly now but for 
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one thing, a mere trifle, a straw, a sudden 
sharp eagerness in that interrupted word 
at the beginning of her sentence, the veriest 
nothing which none but a jealous, soured 
man would stoop to lay hold of; but 
which as suddenly recalls to him the altered 
position which will be his in the case 
suggested, and provokes the query in his 
own mind : "Is that glance for himself, 
or for the future Sir Randal Comyns, 
baronet and man of property ? " Involun- 
tarily his own eyes harden as they meet 
hers ; and it is a relief to him that at that 
moment the door is thrown open to admit 
Beatrice Parker, or Mrs. General Parker as 
she is commonly called among her husband's 
intimates. 

Of course, KandaFs monopoly of his 
hostess ceases on the instant. Bee Parker's 
entrance always makes a fuss and stir 
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wherever she goes, and just now she is 
more audible and demonstrative than usual. 
She kisses Vivian on both cheeks, gives 
Kandal her left hand with a lively " Ah t 
I knew I should find you here," which is 
rather embarrassing to the person addressed, 
waves her right to someone at a distance, 
and warns a young gentleman standing 
near her not to tread on the frilling of her 
dress, as she has torn off a yard and a half 
of it already coming upstairs. 

"And I told my maid to sew it on 
securely, but I believe they make these 
frillings on purpose to tear, the wretches ! " 
she says cheerfully, and without even a 
pause for breath. "Needle and thread? 
Oh no, thanks, dear ! " to Vivian, who has 
presumably (the soft monotone of her voice 
being quite inaudible through her friend's 
clack) made gracious proffers of those instru- 
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ments. "A pin will do quite well. Have 
you a pin, Mr. Savory? Ta, so much. 
And how are you, Vi dear? So sorry I 
couldn't come earlier, but had to go to 
dear Lady Paulet's first. Forced to be up 
in town like me, you know, by horrid 

family duties and Iced coffee? No; 

tea, please. Never touch ice after August, 

except at a dance Just fancy, Vi, her 

wicked old father is wanting to marry 
again ! At his age and with those three 
dear children of hers to consider! Could 
you believe it ? Lily Paulet is distracted. 
It's perfectly killing to her to be up in 
London at this time of year when the 
place is a mere desert ; but as she says, 
'Duty must come first, Bee, and to stop 
such a sin as that a woman ought to be 
ready to rise from her death-bed.' And 
so 1 was coming on from there when I 
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remembered I had left that dreadful child 
of mine at the pastrycook's round the 

corner Oh ! a charming shop. Always 

deal there ; and couldn't take her to Lady 
Paulet's : the poor dear can't bear children's 
voices. Her nerves, you know. Quite 
shattered by Paulet's conduct. Never can 
see her own sweet little ones for more than 

twenty minutes in the day, and 

Vivian, do tell me, I'm awfully short- 
sighted, but is that Helen Defries ? My 
dear soul, I thought I knew you I What 
ages since we've met. Do come and 
sit down and tell me all the Jersey 
news." 

She has pounced on her friend and 
flutters volubly across the room with her 
like a loud buzzing bee, of which insect, 
indeed, her costume of brown velvet and 
gold -coloured satin is not unsuggestive ; 
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but Randal gets no more words with 
Mrs. Bruce. One guest after another claims 
her attention for conversation or farewells. 
An old lady with a plaintive voice has a 
long story to tell about her husband's 
trouble with his curate : the refrain, "A 
dreadful young man," coming in at the 
end of each sentence. A youth with a 
thin crop of red hair standing straight on 
end tries persistently to drag her into a 
discussion on some recent novel of which 
no one has ever heard, the gist and sub- 
stance of which is to make it known that 
he has been allowed to write a critique on it 
in some second-rate paper, while the regular 
reviewer is away for a holiday. Then 
Mrs. Parker rustles out of her seat again, 
says " Good-bye," embraces Vivian, and nods 
to Randal, with the observation: 

" You are going to stay, I suppose," 
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which makes him flush angrily and answer 
with unnecessary sharpness : 

"On the contrary, I am going now if 
you'll allow me." Vivian's eyes meet his 
again, deprecatingly, as it were. Her 
soft, subduing hand lies for a moment in 
his. 

"Must you? I am sorry," she says 
gently. " You will come soon again, how- 
ever — on a quiet day ? " and then he is 
out of the room, and descending the stairs 
in the rear of Mrs. Parker's voluminous 
train— and frilling. 

" And would you call a hansom for me ? " 
she asks him. " Thanks, so much. I've 
got to fetch that dreadful child of mine 
from her grandmamma's. Left her there 
en route in charge of the housekeeper. 
Great bore, isn't it? But one can't take 
little girls to people's 'At-homes;' they 
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say such dreadful things and get in every- 
body's way. All dear I see what it is 
to be a martyr to one's children ! Women 
oughtn't to marry; they really ought not, 
unless they are made of iron or have no con- 
sciences. Well, you'll come and see me soon, 
won't you ? Promise. And, by-the-way, 
isn't Vivian looking well ? Aged, of course, 

poor dear I But after all I really believe 
mourning is more becoming to her than 
colours ; and how that cap suits her ! " 

" And I really liked Bee St. Clair once," 
Captain Corny ns thinks to himself as he 
gets free at last and goes on his own 
way, "and thought her a very charming, 
vivacious girl ! Good heavens, how she 
must have changed ! Do all € society 
women's ' tongues run on in the same inane, 
mindless flow ? What an infliction for the 
men they belong to I " 
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He gives an involuntary shudder at the 
idea, or, rather, at the complementary one 
suggested by it — would further acquaintance 
with Mrs. Bruce produce the same dis- 
enchantment ? Hardly so. There is not 
much change apparent there. The beauty 
is as perfect as ever, ripened only, not 
altered ; the manner as faultless, rather, 
indeed, more pronouncedly so than of yore, 
seeing that the statuesque languor, which 
in girlhood had savoured too much perhaps 
of indifference or hauteur, now seemed the 
most graceful and fitting demeanour that 
a young widow just re-entering society 
could assume. It would be hard to find 
a single hole to pick in any part of her — 
face, dress, or carriage. Even her manner 
towards himself, critically regarded, had 
exactly met the same juste milieu which 
ancient tenderness, combined with good 
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taste and self respect, seemed to demand 
from a woman in her position — a manner 
neither disappointing by coldness nor 
offending by over demonstration — one 
almost too perfect if anything, or why 
should that bitter commentary from Maude : 

Faultily fruitless, icily regular, splendidly null, 

come into Randal's head as he leans with 
folded arms on the stone parapet of the 
Embankment an hour later, gazing down 
the river where the light of the setting 
sun is scattering the grey, translucent water 
with golden sparkles and suffusing St. 
Thomas' Hospital and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in a haze of tender rosy colour. Small 
boats and ungainly barges dip up and 
down on the shimmering, ambient wavelets. 
There is a ripple of distant music and 
laughter from a passing steamer. Tired- 
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looking girls with thin voices and pallid 
faces are crying dusty little bunches of 
asters and monthly roses, which they 
thrust under the nostrils of impatient foot- 
passengers. Far away, from over the river, 
comes a faint chime of bells ringing for 
evensong in some unseen church. It is a 
cool, pleasant evening, summerlike with a 
touch of autumn in it; but the dust of 
the big city which whitens Eandal's boots 
and clogs the hair of those jaded-looking 
flower-girls seems to lie on his spirit 
too and make a dimness as to thingB 
actual and ideal which he is too listless 
to dissipate. 

He has seen Vivian again, and stood 
beside her, and held her hand in his. 
The interview so long half-dreaded, half- 
looked forward to, and postponed again 
and again, has taken place at last ; and — 
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what is the result ? A feeling of uncon- 
fessed disappointment, a sense of something 
unreal and artificial, a touch of physical 
languor— the effect of small hot rooms 
with too many people and not enough 
air in them — a rather more defined touch 
of mental irritation at the unsatisfactoriness 
of the whole thing, and especially at his 
own folly in allowing it to move him so 
much in anticipation, at Vivian's unruffled 
calmness ; and the easy confidence with 
which Frank and his sister, all her friends 
in fact, seem to assume that he is coming 
back to his allegiance, rather, indeed, like 
a penitent asking for absolution ; not a 
much-injured man condoning a grievous 
wrong. 

" Does she take it for granted, too, I 
wonder?" he asks himself; "or does she 
only think of our meeting as the renewal 
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of an old friendship, and feel no more 
than she expresses for me, the interest 
of an old friend? Perhaps she doesn't 
even do that ; doesn't feel anything 1 Her 
voice was almost as sweet to other people 
as to me, her manner just as gracious. If 
it hadn't been for something in her eyes 
once — aye, and again when she was saying 
good-bye — I should not have even thought 
that she remembered. Frank would say : 
'And quite right too. Anything else as 
yet would be in the worst taste/ but 
Frank always glorifies everything she does ; 
and I'm afraid my half-savage life of late 
has almost led me to prefer good feeling 
to good taste at present. I shouldn't have 
this difficulty in reading my little North- 
country girl, for instance, with her every 
passing thought and mood as clear to see 
as the shifting pebbles in her own mountain 
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streams. I wonder what she would have 
thought of ine if she could have seen me 
to-day ! Something rather contemptuous, 
I expect. I remember now the way in 
which she used to tighten the corners of 
her sarcastic little mouth and look me full 
in the face with her bright, scornful eyes. 
Yet she had feeling, or she wouldn't have 
cried so bitterly that last night till I almost 

thought Bah I Fm not going to let 

that idea into my mind again. I was 
a vain enough fool to suffer it to 
creep in for a moment. Didn't I see her 
from the window smiling up at her lover 
as they went away together the next 
morning ; and didn't I hear the old 
woman's maid telling some feminine friend 
of how loyally the poor child had stood up 
for her betrothed against her grandmother's 
dislike of him ? Why am I thinking of 

VOL. IT. L 
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her at all now ? It is Vivian who is in 
question, Vivian who is free, and whom 
I have met again for the first time only an 
hour ago : met and clasped hands with in 
peace and amity." 

Yet, eftrange as it appears, Vivian and 
her guests seem already like a mere hazy 
vision to him: a vision hardly pleasant 
at the time, more worrying than exciting 
to look back upon, while fresh and clear, 
as though he saw them there, rises before 
the man's mind those lofty, sun-bleached 
limestone crags of Lake Lancashire, with 
the blue-green crests of the stone pines 
waving in the sunlight far below them, 
and Barberry seated on a clump of heather, 
with her bright eyes fixed on him and 
her restless, sunburnt little hands clasping 
her knee. 

"I believe, after all, I must have loved 
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that child from the first, though I didn't 
know it," he says to himself half aloud. 
"I don't believe I do love Vivian — now." 
Then, with a sudden change of voice : " Yet 
if she were deceived by her people ! If 
she does care for me! Even the child's 
manner, frank as she was, misled me ; why 
not the woman's now ? It may be so ; and 

then What then ? Well, a man wants 

a wife; and it would please my father. 
But I will have an explanation first — one 
full and frank and clear. I will go there 
again if only to get it. There shall be 
no more misunderstandings at present ; 
and — perhaps-^-I shall know better how 
I feel towards her when it is over." 
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" Well, and how did it go off, Vi ? Tell 
me all about it. You are not looking your 
best to-day at all events. Weather, I 
suppose, or didn't he come after all?" 

It is Vivian's sister, Mrs. Clarke, who 
is speaking : a woman who has been a 
widow for twice as many years as Vivian's 
bereavement can be reckoned in months ; 
and is in age not what can be called young, 
her forty summers showing, indeed, pretty 
plainly in the faded leatheriness of a skin 
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once fair, and the hard graven lines about 
a pair of cold grey eyes, never bright. 

The two women axe sitting together in 
a pretty little slip of a room opening out 
of the drawing-room, and known as 
Vivian's snuggery ; a room with a cosy 
fire in it although the day is hardly cool 
enough for one, with walls hung with a 
" Morris " paper in dead - leaf green, 
diapered by blue-and-white old Chelsea 
plates and peacock-hued plaques from 
Vallauris, and lit by one long window 
filled with ferns and geraniums, and draped 
by soft, creamy-coloured curtains of Indian 
muslin. "My tiny refuge, " as Vivian 
was wont to say, while ushering within 
it some favoured guest during her married 
days. "No one is allowed to enter here 
in general ; not even Mr. Bruce ; " and 
indeed, so fax as Mr. Bruce was concerned, 
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she spoke truly. He never was allowed 
to enter there, and resented his exclusion 
with all the bitterness of senile jealousy. 
It is a pretty little room, however, 
where Vivian generally sits of a morn- 
ing even now, when there is no Mr. 
Bruce to trouble her, and where she 
does not mind making a small ladylike 
Utter of snips of wool from her crewel 
work, and cuttings of tulle or ribbon from 
some of the decorations intended for her- 
self. A gift for millinery is congenital 
with most Jersey women ; and even in 
her wealthiest days Vivian had a not un- 
frequent whim of buying an expensive 
bonnet from Louise or Brandon and then 
picking it to pieces and remaking it 
according to her own taste. These are 
not her wealthiest days at present, so 
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that she has the more reason to be grateful 
for this talent ; for which reason the practice 
of it has naturally become an injury to be 
mourned over instead of a fancy to laugh 
at and apologise for. At present she is 
engaged in " fringing " an antimacassar of 
coarse linen, and keeps her eyes fixed on 
it with conscious resistance to the eager 
questioning in Mrs. Clarke's gaze as she 
answers her. 

"I don't know that there is anything 
to tell. He came of course like the other 
people, and at the same time. He said, 
* How d'you do ? ' I asked after Sir Comyn, 
and he said something, I forget what, in 
answer. Then Bee came in, and I don't 
think we spoke to each other again, for 
she didn't stay very long, and he went away 
with her. It was not a very interesting 
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event. I only hope " — with a slight, grace- 
fully-repressed yawn — "that it is more so 
in the telling." 

"And you are disappointed about it, 
and rather out of temper with the rest 
of the world," Mrs. Clarke thinks rapidly, 
adding aloud, with an unpleasant-sounding 
laugh, " he didn't ask after me, I suppose ? " 

" No ; he did not mention your 
name." 

There is a slight colour on the blooming 
fairness of Vivian's cheek, but she makes 
the answer with perfect coolness, and eyes 
lifted to her sister's, as though prepared 
for the question but not desirous of 
softening the answer ; and Mrs. Clarke 
flushes responsively the deeper and more 
unbecoming flush of middle age. 

"Thanks to you, of course," she says 
sharply. 
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" Oh no ; I don't think so." Vivian's 
eyes have gone back to her work, and her 
voice sounds softly indifferent. " You and 
he were never great friends, you know, 

and he will hardly have forgotten 

Genoa." 

"That was only a matter of a month 
or two, and Fm sure I had been kind 
enough to him for a whole year before, 
when he used to be eternally in and out 
of Colombifcres. Indeed, I don't believe I 
ever made so much of any other young 
man in my life." 

"Ah I when you wanted to make 
sure of him for me, and didn't know 
that he was only a second son. Some 
men, however, might hardly feel called 
on to be grateful for ' kindness' of that 
sort." 

" If they didn't, you might, seeing 
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that, as you own, it was entirely for 
your sake; and that for my own part 
I cared nothing about the young man 
either way." 

" Then I don't see why you should 
care about him now ; or resent his not 
caring for you. He has not grown more 
attractive in the last six years," Vivian 
answers, looking up at her sister with a 
coldly bright smile which is meant for 
playfulness, but has hardly that effect. 

"I mind being misrepresented and 
slandered to anyone whoever he may 
be," Mrs. Clarke answers shortly and 
with an air of dignified anger which 
intensifies the colour in her cheeks. 
Evidently the subject has an interest for 
her which will not allow her to pass it 
over as lightly as her sister seems minded 
to do ; and Vivian, seeing it, alters her 
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tone, laying down her work altogether, 
and changing her half-reclining attitude, 
on the sofa where she is seated for an 
upright one, with her face turned towards 
her sister as though prepared to meet the 
argument in full front There is often 
a great deal in the mere position of one 
person towards another in overawing the 
latter, and Mrs. Clarke, being by no means 
anxious, to quarrel with the beautiful young 
widow, feels uncomfortable and anxious 
accordingly. 

"I'm not sure that there was much 
slander in the matter," Vivian says calmly ; 
"and though I certainly — as I owned to you 
— misrepresented certain details, I doubt if a 
knowledge of the exact truth would have 
made Eandal Comyns look on you any 
differently." 

"Perhaps not. It's on you he would 
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have looked differently then," Mrs. Clarke 
put in incisively. 

" Possibly, yes ; and as I was afraid of 
that, and did not want to lose his liking 
just then, when I had lost a good many 
other things, I — said what I did. It wasn't 
much." 

" It was a tissue of falsehoods. You told 
him that your breaking with him and 
marrying Joshua Bruce was entirely owing 
to a cruel deceit practised on you by papa 
and myself, and that you would never have 
done either but that you were goaded into 
recklessness by our having invented a cir- 
cumstantial account of his prior infidelity to 

you." 

" No, Fanny, there you are quite wrong. 
I did not tell Kandal anything of the sort, 
though I frankly confess that I believe 
he chose to infer it from what I did say." 
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" Infer ? Nonsense ! If you didn't tell 
him those very words, Frank St. Clair did 
at your dictation ; and he — Frank I mean 
— believed it as he would anything that 
you said. Quixotic, infatuated idiot! I 
verily believe he's as much in love with 
you now as he was at eighteen when 
he first proposed to you, and papa had 
to give him the cold shoulder in con- 
sequence." 

"Don't get excited and unladylike, 
Fanny." Vivian still speaks with studious 
softness, but the pink tint which had 
faded out of her cheek has come back 
to it in a more vivid rush than before, 
and a very close observer might note 
some momentary disturbance under the 
crape-covered bodice. It is over in a couple 
of hurried breaths, however. "Frank has 
been more like a brother than a cousin 
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to me ever since my marriage, as you 
know. He was almost the only man. of 
whom Mr. Bruce did not consider himself 
entitled to feel jealous. Randal Corny ns 
is one of his dearest friends, and it is his 
great wish that we should be reunited 
after our long and cruel separation. I 
hardly think that looks like being in love 
with me himself." 

"And I think it looks very like it," 
Mrs. Clarke retorts with uncompromising 
sisterly brusqueness, " seeing that he is, and 
always has been, the most overstrained, 
Quixotic, romantic creature that ever was 
born. Didn't he tell me when a mere boy 
that, if he was not to ask you to marry him, 
he would never ask any other woman? 
And has he ever done so ? Bee knows, and 
she'll tell you." 

" He never asked me again. That is all I 
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want to know," Vivian answers proudly, 
" and if my husband n 

"Your husband, bah! If he wasn't 
jealous of Frank it was because you blinded 
him better as to our cousin's partiality than 
you cared to do with regard to that of other 
men. What's the good of quoting your 
husband to me, Vi, and using him as a 
shield now he is dead, when you were glad 
enough to use me to protect you from him 
when he was alive? Do you think I saw 
nothing of your ways with him, or that I 
don't remember your talent as a child for 
deceiving people by quietly leading them to 
infer a falsehood, and then denying that 
you had told a lie, or had anything to be 
sorry for ? Other children tell fibs now and 
then, get well whipped for them, and are 
dreadfully penitent in consequence, but 

you " 
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"I never was whipped certainly, and 
doubt if I should have been 'dreadfully 
penitent' in any case," Vivian answers 
coolly. " But as to any misrepresentations 
with which you are concerned, I think 
in this case I have almost more right 
to complain than you. Indeed, if you 
had the least sisterly feeling, Fanny, 
you would feel glad if you could be 
made useful in any way now towards 
repairing the injury you did me six years 

ago." 

" Injury ! Sisterly feeling ! " Mrs. Clarke 
repeats hotly. She is really too indignant 
to say more, and being a little woman with 
a short throat and explosive temperament, 
wants breath into the bargain. It does 
not add to her powers of self command 
that Vivian has recommenced her fringing, 
and gives as much attention to it as to the 
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subject in question, as she goes on speaking 
in her calmest manner : 

" Yes, don't you remember what a dislike 
you took to Kandal from the moment you 
found out that he had an elder brother ; 
and how you not only gave him the cold 
shoulder, and showed him every possible 
rudeness yourself, but spurred on papa to 
do the same ? " 

"Why, certainly! A man who had 
taken us all in so shamefully ! " Mrs. 
Clarke puts in like an interruptive gust 
of hot air, but is quenched. 

" A man who had done nothing of the 
sort. We were taken in by ourselves, and 
our own stupidity in assuming as a matter 
of course that he was the heir. Guy thought 
so in the beginning, and the fact of his 
helping poor Guy out of that mess and 
paying his debts, confirmed us in the 

VOL. II. M 
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impression. Anyhow, while we were under 
it you encouraged his attentions to me so 
warmly that some men might have got 
frightened and sheered off; and when you 
found out the truth you were just as 
energetic — vulgarly energetic if you'll allow 
me to say so, my dear— in getting rid of 
him." 

" And if I was, it was on your account 
entirely/' Mrs. Clarke says sharply; "you 
were quite as much disappointed as either 
papa or myself, and quite as angry too. 
No wonder! To find yourself engaged to 
a miserable young subaltern with nothing 
but his pay and an allowance of two or 
three hundred a year from his father ! Of 
course it was preposterous." 

" Very likely, but that was no excuse for 
trying to break off the affair in the coarse, 
abrupt way you did. I didn't at all mind 
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refusing to give him any definite promises 
before he left, or even trying to cool him off 
by going to Genoa ; for, of course, I never 
thought he would have followed us there, but 
when he did, the way in which you and papa 
treated him was disgraceful, and I can tell 
you one thing, Fanny, it wasn't want of 
spirit which made him bear it. If he hadn't 
been so much in love with me he would 
never have entered the house after your first 
snubbing." 

" One would think it was you who were 
in love with him to hear you. Are you, 
Vivian ? " 

"Well, not that I am aware of. I rather 

liked him then, however, and I like decency 

too ; and I'll tell you one thing — if he had 

been a little richer you and papa would 

nearly have driven me to marry him, 

because you wouldn't have the patience to 
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get rid of him decently when it was quite 
as easy as to do the other thing. He was 
going abroad in a month or so, and he did 
go ; but you can't expect him to forget how 
pleasant you made his last days in Genoa." 

"Anyhow, I never persuaded you that 
he played you false, and was engaged to 
another girl within a month of his arrival 
at Monte Video," Mrs. Clarke says, sticking 
to the point. 

" Not in so many words, perhaps, but you 
know you were always abusing him, saying 
that if I did not jilt him he would me; that 
sailors had a love in every port, and that 
he would probably be courting some Spanish 
girl five minutes after writing a sentimental 
letter to me. And didn't you and papa 
positively make up the Bruce match be- 
tween you, and hurry it on so that a weak 
young girl could hardly have resisted you, 
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however much she loved anyone else? I 
wonder you can talk about being slandered ! 

Why, if he knew " 

" But you were not a weak young girl, 
and you didn't love him," Mrs. Clarke inter- 
rupts, panting angrily. She is the more 
enraged because so far it is all true. She 
did play the part described, and doesn't 
want to deny it. Vivian had been the 
Le Mesuriers' trump card. In dealing her 
to Captain Comyns they had thought to 
win a stake of four thousand a year and a 
baronetcy; and on finding out their mis- 
take the manoeuvring little widow had been 
overwhelmed as much by the sense of 
having made herself ridiculous to her 
neighbours as of having been deceived by 
Kandal. She had never liked him per- 
sonally. A tendency to sarcasm, and a 
certain fastidiousness with regard to womanly 
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decorum and delicacy, which made Jersey 
manners generally yery disagreeable to him, 
had early given Mrs. Clarke a secret feeling 
of antagonism to the young officer, and with 
the discovery that he was nothing but a 
younger son this feeling ripened easily and 
instantaneously into active hatred. 

The advent of Mr. Bruce — the senior 
partner in a house of old-established wealth 
and solidity, with a tangible income of 
something like six or seven thousand a 
year, and positively on the outlook for a 
wife — had seemed like an actual godsend 
to her. True, he was without youth, good 
looks, or ancestry; the son of a middle- 
class trader, and nothing more, but he 
was rich ; he could give his wife such 
dresses and diamonds as no Lady Comyns 
had ever sported in her life, and Vivian 
liked diamonds and costly dresses. Mrs. 
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Clarke did her very best to bring about 
the marriage between him and her sister, 
and if Eandal had been cognisant of her 
work he might still have hated her for 
it But in that case he should hate 
Vivian too : Vivian, who, whatever she 
might say now, had made not the slightest 
battle on his behalf — had never had the 
faintest intention of marrying him under his 
altered circumstances — and had submitted 
to be sold to Joshua Bruce with hardly a 
show of resistance, and only so much 
absence of willingness or encouragement 
as made her more valuable in the eyes of 
her elderly and suspicious suitor. To pose 
herself now as a cruelly deceived and 
injured woman nestling back to the loved 
one's heart, from which she had only been 
torn by a father and sister's treachery, was a 
mere pretence, false as hell; and though 
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Mrs. Clarke is quite aware that Randal's 
present circumstances and prospects make 
him a very fair catch for her widowed sister, 
more especially as the defunct Bruce has by 
no means behaved to his wife as had been 
expected of him, she is not minded to find 
herself in the position of the scriptural 
scapegoat, a holocaust offered up to satisfy 
the wrath of Vivian's lover, and, by con- 
sequence (a fact very present in her mind), 
exiled from her sisters house in the event of 
the latter marrying him. It is all theae 
thoughts combined which make her too 
angry to speak, and Vivian goes on with 
the same unruffled ease, and even more 
confidence. 

" I really think, Fanny, that considering 
the past, and all that I have suffered from 
your interference, the least you can do is to 
let me alone now. Surely my position is a 
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hard enough one without your turning on 



me. 



"And you can say that when it is 
you who are turning on me 1 " Mrs. Clarke 
exclaims, her indignation showing itself, as 
with most excitable women, in a tremu- 
lous tearfulness about the corners of her 
eyes ; " and when for the last eighteen 
years — yes, even since poor mamma died — 
IVe been a real mother to you, working 
and slaving and planning for you without 
ever a thought of myself, even putting 
off my marriage to poor Clarke for a 
whole year because you were too young to 
be left ; and after he was dead coming 
home and giving myself up again to looking 
after you, sending out your dresses and 
petticoats to the French clear -starcher 
when my own were just got up at home 
by that Bridget of ours, feeding you up 
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on pots and pots of Devonshire cream 
because papa said you were growing thin 
and sallow, and giving you all sorts of 
delicacies when it has nearly turned my 
hair grey to make both ends meet as it 
was ! Why, I'm sure if I've gone out for 
a walk once to avoid the butcher or 
laundress when their bills were due, Fve 
done it a hundred times. But there ! you 
never were grateful to anyone, Vivian, 
you haven't got it in you, so I suppose 
I oughtn't to expect you to be so to 
me. 

She pauses a moment here, partly for 
breath and to dry her eyes, partly in the 
hope that Vivian will contradict her ; but 
as the latter merely makes a little move- 
ment of her shoulders, more expressive of 
resignation to the storm than protest against 
it, her sister goes on volubly, " and to accuse 
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me of interference when every good thing 
you've ever had has been gained for you by 
me ! You would never have caught Joshua 
Bruce if I hadn't helped you by knowing 
how to manage him and flatter his vanity ; 
and you may say what you like, but you 
have been living like an empress, and rolling 
in luxury for the last six years, and it was I 
who got it for you." 

"Yes, it was you who got me my 
husband," Vivian says, turning her eyes 
slowly on her sister, with something not 
pleasant in their glance. " Do you expect 
me to feel grateful to you for that — now ? " 

" Why not ? I'm sure he would have 
made you a very good husband if you 
had only shown him the smallest consider- 
ation. It was entirely your own fault that 
he left you a pauper. You knew he was 
jealous and suspicious. Elderly men with 
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young wives, and self-made elderly men 
especially, always are so; and yet, instead 
of being a little prudent or careful, and 
humouring his fancies, you seemed to take a 
delight in braving him in every way. Fm 
sure I warned you times and again that he 
wasn't as tame and poor-spirited as he 
seemed, but you wouldn't listen to me, 

and now " 

" Now, instead of seven thousand pounds 
a year, the benefit of which you shared in, 
I think, to the full, I have a bare seven 
hundred pounds for my life," Vivian says 
quietly, "and am reduced to being glad 
that the man whom you drove away from 
me, and who got enough even by his 
mother's death to keep me decently at any- 
rate, is ready to marry me at present. I'm 
not as young as I was, and mightn't find 
it so easy to make a good match elsewhere. 
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It has been hard enough work to get him 
back. I don't believe I could have done it 
without Frank — poor Frank ! " and again 
there is a momentary softening of the 
handsome, impassible face, " but, of course, 
if you like to put a spoke in the wheel you 
can. I fancy that his allegiance to me is 
by no means as strong as when I met him 
in Paris, and Beatrice said something about 
his having got into a flirtation with some 
girl at the Lakes ; so perhaps he mayn't be 
sorry for an excuse to quarrel with me 
altogether. But what good will it do you 
if he does ? He wouldn't marry you any- 
how. You can't keep yourself on your own 
wretched little pittance ; and though you're 
welcome to share mine, I don't see how 
we are to scrape along upon it without 
getting into debt and all sorts of dis- 
agreeables. If, on the other hand, I marry 
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Randal, I shall be Lady Comyns in a very 
short time (I hear his father is breaking up 
at last), with a large income, a fine estate, 
and a husband whose chief fault in his 
lover days always was that he would be 
too much in love with me, and bored me 
to death by wanting to stick me up on 
some ideal pedestal of virtue, and quarrel- 
ling with me if I got tired and came 
down off it." 

" Oh ! I don't doubt his folly, or under- 
value your luck in having got him to fall 
back upon," Mrs. Clarke interrupts snap- 
pishly. Vivian's slow, slightly drawling 
way of speaking, with a pause between 
every sentence, is an intense aggravation 
to the other lady, who has been sufficiently 
tried already by her younger sister's powers 
of cold-blooded calculation. " But why 
you should use me " 
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" I use you for your own benefit," Vivian 
says calmly. "If I've lived in luxury 
during Mr. Bruce's life, at least youVe 
done the same ; and if I marry Eandal 
now, it will be for your good as well as 
mine." 

"A very likely story! As if, thinking 
of me in the light in which you paint me, 
he would ever let me inside his house. 
Do you take me for a fool, Vi ?" 

"Not generally; but, unless Eandal is 
very much changed, you will be one if you 
don't trust to his natural generosity and love 
for me to blot out all old rancours in the 
pleasure of winning me. Keep out of his 
way till all is settled ; that may be better, 
and then trust to me to get you back in 
your old place. I know him well enough. 
He's the last man in the world to bear 
active malice against a poor homeless widow 
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woman, especially when she is the only- 
sister of the wife he adores; and directly 
I make him think I am fretting for you, he 
will send for you himself. Men like he are 
weak enough for anything where a woman 
is concerned." 

" I thought you were not so sure of his 
weakness for you at present ? " Mrs. Clarke 
says spitefully ; but Vivian's calmly confident 
tone has not been without its effect on her, 
and there is yielding in her tone and 
manner. After all, if Vivian is nothing 
but a white incarnation of worldly selfish- 
ness, has not she — the elder sister — trained 
her from childhood for that rdle; and has 
not her pupil been tolerably true to her so 
far ? " I believe, too, that she does depend 
on me in her heart," Mrs. Clarke thinks to 
herself, "and she's right. I don't want to 
spoil her chance. The man must certainly 
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have been blindly in love with her to wait 
as long as he has done ; and if she relies 
on my co-operation to secure him, she will 
be the more careful to make it worth my 
while to give it her." The shrewd little 
woman's face yields a trifle more with the 
last thought; and Vivian, though seemingly 
intent on her work, catches the softened 
expression, and looks up with a smile. 

" Come, Fanny, don't be cross/' she says 
with a kind of stately effort at coaxing, 
"you know which side of the bread your 
butter is on, so promise me you will " 

"Captain Comyns, ma'am!" says the 
small page, opening the door and making 
both ladies start by the suddenness of the 
announcement. "I showed him into the 
drawing-room because he said he wanted 
to see you ; but I told him I didn't know 
if you was at home." 

VOL. IL N 
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"Tell Captain Comyns that I will be 
with him directly/' Mrs. Bruce says in 
her coldest, clearest tones ; then, looking 
at her sister with just a flickering spot of 
colour in either cheek, "I must go to 
him, Fanny. It is better he shouldn't 
see you at present, but don't be disagreeable 
to me. Promise. I will take care of you." 



CHAPTER VII. 



STANEFELL FABM. 



" Berrie, where are you ? May I have 
some treacle with my bread?" 

" Oh I and may I, too ? And, Berrie, 
will you sow on the string of my hat? 

Willie Eigg pulled it off." 

"Berrie! Berrie dear! Where's your 
father? I left him in the parlour whiles 
back, an' he's gone out in the sun wi'out 
even his hat on. Just luik roun' for him, 
there's a dear." 

Three different voices all calling at the 
same moment, and Berrie, who is perched 
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on a deal table under the dairy window, 
with her head bent over a big slate full of 
figures, and a little heap of account-books 
in her lap, has to throw both aside, and 
spring to the door to answer: thereby 
nearly knocking over the first two 
claimants, a sturdy boy and girl, so 
marvellously alike that no one needed to 
be told they were twins. 

" Oh, Berrie ! there you are. May 

we " is on each pair of lips. But 

Berrie is hard-hearted, and will not listen. 

"Treacle? No, certainly not. Bread- 
and-butter and cakes are good enough to 
take to school with you. I can't have 
you messing your satchels with treacle. 
Here, give me your cap, Ernie, I'll mend 
it in a minute ;" then, raising her voice 
as the twins subside for a moment, " "Where 
are you, mother ?" 
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"Here, dearie," and a comely, pleasant 
face, the face of a woman of forty, but 
looking older, as those who have had to 
bear the burden of life for others besides 
themselves often look, shows itself for a 
moment at a doorway on the farther side 
of the sunny courtyard, into which the 
dairy opens. "Do gie a luik roun' for 
father if you're no so very busy. He 
oughtn't to be out o' doors wi' no hat on 
in this heat ; an' I'm feaxing he'll be gaun 
to the wheatfield so." 

" I'll run and see, mother ; but just take 
this cap of Ernie's. He and Louie ought 
to be off to school by now ; but he's pulled 
the string off. Perhaps Dolly would sew 
it on if she's in there." 

" Aye, but children are worries ! That 
boy will be pulling every string off him 
each day as it comes. And Dolly ? Heaven 
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knows where she is. Never mind though, 
Berrie dear. See to father first There's 
his hat/' and only pausing to take it from 
the large floury hand which extends it, 
Berrie hastens off on her errand, while Loo 
and Ernie, pleased at even a brief respite 
from school-going, saunter softly into the 
dairy to dip tentative forefingers into the 
crust of yellow cream already formed on 
some of the shallow earthen bowls which 
line the lower shelves : revolving after- 
wards the said forefingers in their mouths, 
with unctuous smacks of approbation. 

Berrie, meanwhile, has not far to go. 
A swift run across a flagged yard, and 
down a long gravelled path, divided from 
the neatly -ruled lines of cabbages and 
potatoes on either side by a double row 
of gooseberry and currant bushes ; a peep 
into a sunny paddock where a couple of 
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ponies are feeding in amicable company 
with half-a-dozen cocks and hens ; and in 
another moment she has come on the object 
of her quest^-a grey-haired man, between 
fifty and sixty years of age, leaning with 
folded arms on a five-barred gate, which 
divides tie paddock from a large field of 
wheat His head is uncovered, and 
hanging rather forward, as if in sleep more 
than thought; and the fierce rays of the 
afternoon sun which beat down on it look 
as if they must be frying the bald patch 
on the crown, from, which time has worn 
away even the scanty grizzled locks which 
cover the remainder. With a sudden pang 
in her heart of some unworded fear, Berrie 
lifts the bar of the little gate which opens 
into the paddock from the kitchen-garden, 
and calls him. 

"Father! father dear!" There is no 
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answer however. Mr. Brown does not even 
move; and she has to go to his side and 
touch his arm, repeating: "Father dear, 
here's your hat. You oughtn't to be out 
without it," before he lifts his head with 
a start, and looking at her somewhat 
vaguely, answers : 

" My hat ? Oh aye, thankye, my lassie, 
thankye. Noo that was verra gude o' you 
to come after me wi't. Faith, I thocht I 
had it on ! " 

Farmer Brown's face is a vague one 
altogether — pale and much lined, with a 
trembling under lip, a thin white beard, 
and large, pale-blue, gentle eyes, without 
any brilliancy in them — a much older and 
feebler face than his actual years warrant, 
but one which is very dear to Berrie, and 
which has something in it at present which 
fills her eyes with a sudden, pitying moisture 
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as she answers him in a somewhat-forcedly 
gay tone : 

" Then you ought to have made sure, 
father. If you get so absent you'll be 
leaving your head at home some day, and 
I'll have to bring that to you I I wonder 
you haven't got a sunstroke standing here. 
It's very bad of you." 

" Aye, lassie, so 'tis ; and I do forget 
strangely." The "lost" look has gone 
away while Berrie speaks, and Farmer 
Brown smiles and pats her head fondly 
before wiping his own with a large cotton 
handkerchief and putting on the hat which 
she has brought him. "But the fact is, 
I was thinking, before I came here— what 
did I come here for ? Oh aye ; 'twas aboot 
that bit o' land doon by the beck yonder 
that Parkinson wants to buy; but I just 
stayed to see how the wheat was luikin. 
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Tom says 'twill be ready to cut next 
week." 

" That's early for the high meadow, isn't 
it, father?" 

"Aye; but wi' the gude warm summer 

we've hand, and Eh! Why, what- 

ever's this ? " 

"This" is a laughing, somewhat boisterous 
scuffle going on between two young people 
under the south wall of the kitchen-garden 
which they are just entering, and which, 
at the moment of the farmer's exclamation, 
has resulted in one of them, a girl with 
flying golden locks, crimson cheeks, and an 
apron full of ripe, bloomy plums, making a 
backward spring over a row of lettuces, and 
coming full tilt against the old man's waist- 
coat, as she ejaculates : " Ha r done now, 
Philip! You ought to be ashamed o' 
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yourself you bold boy. Ill tell Berrie of 
you, I will." 

"No need for that, thank you, Dolly," 
Berrie says with some sharpness, and so 
startling her sister that she gives a little 
scream and drops half the plums on the 
gravel walk, while Philip Souter, who a 
second back was leaning against the wall 
where the fruit trees grow, with a large 
plum held aloft in the act of launching 
after the flying damsel, lowers his wrist 
and comes forward, colouring rather 
sheepishly as his eyes meet those clear, 
bright, inquisitive ones of his betrothed. 

Dolly, however, recovers herself at 
once. A very pretty girl this sister of 
Berrie's, with her father's big blue eyes, 
full of a saucy light of their own, a 
quantity of fuzzy golden hair, a round, 
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trim figure prettily shown off by the light 
print dress, with its short sleeves showing 
the dimpled elbows, and a face babyishly 
round too, and coloured like a wild rose : 
a girl captivating enough to take most 
men's fancy even when, as now, with her 
saucy face elongated by an injured pout; 
and there is a consciousness of her charms 
in the coquettish way in which she thrusts 
one soft pinky arm through Berrie's, as if 
seeking protection, while she exclaims : 

" There, Master Phil ! you're caught, and 
I'm right glad. Do scold him, Berrie. He 
will eat the plums as fast as I pick them, 
and he won't mind a word I say." 

"Most likely not, while you play the 
tomboy with him," says Berrie dryly, and 
releasing her arm with a movement strongly 
suggestive of the idea that the elder Miss 
Brown is not yet ripe for canonisation ; 
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while Farmer Brown, gazing innocently at 
his second daughter's face, observes with 
mild cheerfulness : 

" Why, Dolly lass, d'ye ken your cheek 
is a' stained wi' purple ? One would think 
that ye'd been eatin' the plums yourself an* 
feedin' your cheek wi' them as ye used to 
do when ye were a bit bairn." 

True enough, and Berrie has seen it 
before him ; there is a suspicious round stain 
on Dolly's fair cheek; and Philip's lips 
are dyed with the same. They both look 
at each other, and the two faces become 
suddenly " deeply, darkly, beautifully red." 
Berrie's, on the contrary, is somewhat paler 
than before, and she walks away to the 
house with her head rather erect, and 
a sore feeling at her heart, made up of 
contempt and annoyance. 

"You're tired, dearie. You shouldn't 
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have gone running that way," her step- 
mother says to her, as the girl re-enters 
the kitchen, where the elder woman is busy 
making gingerbread on a huge pastry-board. 
" Did you find father ? " 

"Yes, mother;" but Berrie does not 
look at her as she speaks, and her voice 
has a wearied sound 

" Where was he ! He'll not have been 
vexed at your coming after him, surely?" 

"Oh no, he was glad I think; for he 
had forgotten all about his hat, and the 
sun was scorching. Mother," the expression 
on her face changing and softening as one 
trouble drives out another, "don't you think 
he's grown wonderfully absent of late ? He's 
always forgetting things ; and just now he 
seemed to be dozing or in a kind of a dream. 
He didn't hear me a bit till I shook his 
arm. It makes me feel anxious." 
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"Aye, dearie, and so it does me," Mrs. 
Brown answers, the care-lines deepening on 
her face. "I haven't spoken about it to 
anyone but Tom lest it should make it more 
noticeable, and I knew you'd fret over it ; 
but he's been that way ever since his 
accident. It wasn't so before. I doubt 
but he was more hurt than showed." 

" Mother ! " The word comes like a little 
cry of pain from Berrie's pale lips, and her 
eyes have filled with tears. It has been 
easier to bear that unspoken fear in her own 
mind than to hear it put into words ; but 
Mrs. Brown leans across the pastry-board 
to kiss her reassuringly. 

"Aye, Berrie, but dinna you fret, love, 
it mayn't be much ; only I'm glad for 
that that you are back wi' us, for you 
can help me gie an eye to him till he 
gets better o't. Not that we'll keep you 
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long, I suppose, if this talk o' Phil's taking 
the Low Bridge Farm comes to aught. 
He seems very set on it; and I suppose 
that means marrying too, don't it? Nay 
then, child," with a good-tempered laugh, 
" don't look that way. It's natural enough 
he should wish it now that he's got you 
back, and sees your handy ways about 
the house. You'll make a gude wife, 
Berrie." 

But the hard look has come back to 
Berrie's face, and her cheeks are hot and 
red. 

"It might be natural; but it isn't so, 
mother. Indeed it isn't," she says rather 
vehemently ; " and if it were — if he did 
want me, I wouldn't leave father now — 
not while I could be the very tiniest bit 
of good to him— for fifty Philips. Do 
you think I would ? " 
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" Indeed, and I'd not blame you if you 
did, dear," Mrs. Brown says soothingly. It 
has crossed the stepmother's mind once or 
twice of late that things are not going quite 
as they should between the engaged couple ; 
and, being a just woman, and having an 
idea of her own as to the cause, she is 
vexed about it, and anxious to set matters 
right, even at the cost of again losing the 
eldest girl, whose active presence in the 
household is a decided benefit to it. " And 
as to Phil wanting you, of course he does. 
Who else will he ha' been waiting for a' 
these years? Tou won't be far off either 
if you're at Low Bridge Farm, and that'll 
be a comfort ; for I don't deny 'tis a relief 
to have you nigh me. Dolly is that thocht- 
less she's no more to be depended on than 
a ladybird. See now, I sent her out an 
hour and a half ago to pick some plums for 
vol. n. o 
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a tart, and IVe never set eyes on her since. 
Ill be bound she's forgotten a' about them." 
" No, mother ; she is coming in with 
them. I met her on the way," Berrie says, 
and bites her lips hard to keep herself from 
adding more. She isn't going to complain 
of Dolly, proud little maiden as she is ; but 
what business has the latter to be romping 
with Philip when both ought to be at their 
work, and romping in such a hoydenish, 
vulgar way, too ? She is not jealous. She 
almost wishes that she were; but if Phil 
were to offer her a kiss at this moment, there 
is no question at all as to what response 
he would get ; and she turns away sharply 
as the door opens and Dolly enters ; pretty 
Dolly, with her lap full of plums, and 
the purple stain carefully wiped from her 
fresh round cheek; yet with just a sus- 
picion of a defiant pout on her ripe lips 
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as she catches sight of her sister and 
guesses that she is to be scolded. Un- 
luckily, however, it is not easy to scold 
anything so bright and "sonsy" looking 
as Dolly Brown ; and there is more of 
make-believe than real severity in her 
mother's greeting. 

" So here you are at last, you lazy girl ! 
Now what will you ha' been at a* this 
while ? No good, I'll warrant me." 

"No harm, anyhow," Dolly answers, 
the pout gaining more decision as she 
looks beyond her mother at Berrie, who is 
just leaving the room. "And if Berrie's 
been complaining of me it's very unfair. 
Phil hadn't been there five minutes. I 
was hard at work picking the plums, as 
hard as I could be with a million wasps 
all round my head, when he caught sight 
of me and came to drive them off ; and 
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then he wanted one or two of the ripe 
fruit ; and I couldn't hinder his taking 
them, could I now, mammy? He does 
as he's a mind to, and " 

" If you weren't in such a hurry to defend 
yourself, Dolly," Berrie puts in with some 
scorn, "you'd wait till some one accused 
you or mentioned Phil's name. I haven't, 
and mother can tell you so if you ask her," 
with which she sweeps out of the kitchen, 
leaving her sister, now somewhat . shame- 
faced, to the rebuke which Mrs. Brown is 
not sorry to deliver. 

Farmer Brown has gone off with Phil 
to look at something in the rick yard. 
Ernie, tired of waiting for his cap to be 
mended and fearful of a bad mark, has 
departed with his sister to school. Berrie 
can go back to the dairy, if she will, and 
resume her accounts in the cool quietude 
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of its red-tiled floor and snowy walls, with 
the sunlight flickering between the green 
shoots of ivy which flap to and fro in the 
breeze at the open window ; but just now> 
nothing is farther from her thoughts than, 
adding up pounds of butter and quarts of; 
milk. She takes up her slate indeed, and; 
even resumes her seat on the table, but it. 
is done without any consciousness of what, 
she is about; and the only use she 
makes of the former is to blot it with 
the hot tears which, now that she is alone, 
fall like a thunder shower from her bright 
eyes. 

Poor Berrie ! she is very unhappy, and 
could Captain Comyns see her now it is 
probable that no amount of rebuffs would 
suffice to drive him away, or prevent 
him from comforting her sore little 
heart with the tenderness which, even 
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when she would not accept it, was more 
precious to her than she herself knew. 

Long ago, before she ever met Kandal, 
or knew that there was such a person in 
existence, the suspicion had dawned on her 
once or twice that she and Phil were not 
as well suited to one another as people 
should be who are going to pass their 
entire lives together. It was not her 
grandmother who put the idea in her head. 
Indeed, Mrs. Henniker's tastes and opinions 
generally were so different from Berrie's, 
that the old lady's animadversions against 
the girl's rustic lover rather riveted than 
weakened the former's loyalty to him. 
Besides, Mrs. Henniker sneered at Farmer 
Brown quite as much as at his 
nephew ; and just as Berrie flamed up in 
defence of her father, so she did for her 
lover. What could grandmamma know of 
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either? the girl asked herself. None of 
those who did know Phil made any ob- 
jection to him ; and of one thing Berrie 
was quite sure, namely, that, as she could 
never love or feel so near to anyone as to 
her own family and the members of her 
own home, so no husband could suit her 
so well as one brought up under its very 
roof, and bound to her already by the 
closest ties of kindred and early affection. 
This Phil was; and in early youth he 
was her constant companion, bullying her a 
good deal, perhaps, but not more than Tom, 
her favourite brother, did ; and letting her 
run after and wait on him as Tom, who 
was scornful of smaller sisters, was not 
minded to do. In those days, too, Berrie 
considered his sleek -headed and florid 
comeliness as not without considerable 
beauty; and felt flattered by his prefer- 
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ence for herself, and by the title of " Philip's 
little wife," which had been bestowed on 
her when Dolly was a troublesome, thick- 
legged child, rather disliked by her big 
cousin than otherwise, and getting no 
notice from him beyond, " Get away, you 
teasing brat ! " or an impatient shove when • 
she tried to attract his notice or make 
friends with him. 

This was in bygone days, however, before 
Berrie went to live with her grandmother ; 
and somehow everything seems changed 
now-a-days. Three or four years make a 
vast difference in a girl's mind when she 
is just at that spot " where the brook and 
river meet;" and the lass of fifteen wha 
had gone away to Germany to be " finished/* 
or even the maiden of some three years 
later who came back home for a brief visit, 
filled with strange foreign languages and 
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foreign ways, half school-girl and half 
woman, and taking a. kind of novel delight 
in everything English and home-like, was. 
a totally different being to the Barbara 
Brown of to-day, with her character 
developed by enforced self-dependence, and 
her wider experience of the world and 
society in general, male society in 
especial. 

Viewing life, even as an outsider, and 
from the piers at watering-places, and hotel 
salles & manger, Berrie has not been able 
to avoid learning something of men and 
their ways with women generally ; and con- 
sidered by these lights, Phil does not come 
up to her ideal of what a lover and a 
gentleman (even a Nature's gentleman) 
should be. What seemed merely boyish 
roughness in the lad, has degenerated 
into coarseness in the man. Bluntness has 
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become discourtesy, and good-tempered 
equanimity a kind of self - complacent 
arrogance* The worst of it is, too, that 
no one but herself seems to see these faults. 
To the rest of the family, Phil is just what 
he has always been ; and poor Berrie, 
after trying vainly to blind herself to facts 
which she sees all the more plainly for the 
effort, is reduced to calling herself snob- 
bish and captious, and wondering, with 
much self-contempt, whether she is going 
to turn out one of those girls who 
repay their parents for giving them 
a better education than the rest of 
the family by setting up for fine ladies 
and turning up their noses at people who 
are quite as worthy, if not as cultivated, as 
themselves. It is a bitter thought to Berrie, 
the rdle being one for which her healthy 
and loyal nature has a special detestation ; 
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but be the fault hers or Philip's, the result 
is still the same ; and it cannot be disguised 
even from herself, that as man and woman 
they are not only totally unsuited to one 
another, but that each day's companionship 
only marks the difference between them 
more plainly. 

What is she to do, however ? It is not 
as if this had come upon her suddenly, and 
might be suspected as an over-hasty judg- 
ment. She has had uneasy doubts about it 
for more than twelve months, gathering 
them from Phil's letters, where the mingling 
of absolute ignorance with conceit, and the 
absence of interest in anything that she 
cared for, whether books, friends, sights, or 
music, grated on her in every page, and 
made her sometimes feel a kind of im- 
patient wish that she had never written 
to him at all. But then she was not 
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living in the same house with him ; and 
memory, always tender, wove a soothing 
halo over his image and helped her to per- 
suade herself that letters are after all but 
poor exponents of a man's actual nature, 
and that the real Philip, whom she was to 
marry, might be very different from the 
epistolary one who continually fretted or 
disappointed her. He must be nicer than 
he seemed, or how could she ever have loved 
him ? and, anyhow, nothing could be more 
wicked than to break such an engagement 
once it had been entered into. 

It was Eandal Comyns who unconsciously 
impressed this latter idea on her mind, on 
the day when they sat on the limestone 
crag and he told her the story of his life, 
breaking off to ask her, with almost fierce 
vehemence, if she could have acted as his 
betrothed had done, and cast off a man 
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so bound to her ; and as the ex-soldier's 
keen glancing eyes met hers, with a flash 
of withering contempt for the idea, the girl's 
head drooped, and her cheek first flushed 
tmd then paled, as she then and there made 
the resolution that, come what might, she, 
at least, would never suffer the finger 
of scorn to be pointed at her for such a 
-cause. 

Poor Berrie ! she little thought how much 
less easy to keep that resolution would prove 
than it then seemed to be. For it is not 
Philip's short-comings only which are in 
question at present. She is willing to believe 
that in perceiving them at all, it is she 
who is in fault — she who has changed, not 
lie. She is willing — poor little, honest soul ! 
— to do all in her power to ignore and efface 
this change, to put herself back mentally, 
as well as bodily, in her old place; and 
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for the sake of her girlish promise to marry 
a young man, who, after all, is neither 
vicious, fickle, nor unsteady, and has only 
the negative demerit of not being in any way 
attractive to her. She will do anything 
rather than forfeit the right to Randal 
Comyns' respect, even though, thanks to 
her being by no means of an introspective 
nature, she is happily unconscious of the 
reason which prompts her to set so high 
a value on this man's reverence. She does 
not even know that it is that on which 
she sets a value. What is he to her but 
a chance acquaintance ? True, he was kind 
to her — he even loved her, or fancied that 
he did. He was not like anyone she had 
ever met before; and, perhaps, if she had 

been free, if it had been possible No ! 

she will not let herself so much as glance 
at that. She shrinks with nervous haste, 
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which in itself is an accusation, from 
the mere idea of such a thought. Would 
a sensible woman linger to gaze over 
a precipice when she knows, by the 
trembling dizziness of one fleeting glimpse 
into the gulf below, that such lingering may 
mean an ignominious fall, if not crippling or 
death ? 

Barberry Brown may not be very clever 
or aesthetic, or possessed of those exquisite 
sensibilities which make life a " fine, sweet 
pain " to the happy possessors of them. To 
her the idea of a woman who, belonging to 
one man, suffers herself to dwell on thoughts 
of another, or, still worse, to fret for the 
touch of his hand or yearn after the look in 
his eyes, has in it something soiling and 
repulsive. The "lilies and languors" of 
virtue have as little meaning to her scornful, 
energetic nature, as the " roses and raptures 
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of vice." If the question lay between her 
and Philip only it could be easily settled 
She would marry him to-morrow, make the 
best of him, and trust to finding her happi- 
ness in so doing ; but there is someone else 
to be considered, someone in whom Philip 
seems to find more happiness than in her, 
and who is very dear to Berrie herself — 
her step-sister, Dolly! For Dolly has 
changed too. Dolly is not a thick-legged, 
noisy child now ; but the very per- 
fection of a rustic beauty — winsome, 
light-hearted, and saucy — a laughing, blue- 
eyed coquette, who plays with and wrings 
the hearts of half the youths in the 
neighbourhood, yet always nestles back to 
Cousin Philip's side, and leans on Cousin 
Philip's arm, and says " No " to even the 
most encouraged of her admirers. And 
Philip does^not shove her away now. On 
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the contrary, he seems never so well 
satisfied as when he has her near him. 
The two understand one another a thousand 
times better than he and Berrie. Nay, 
just of late he seems rather to shrink from 
his betrothed, and to feel an awkward 
constraint in her presence, even though he 
is actually negotiating for the small farm 
in which they are to live when they are 
married, and though Farmer and Mrs. 
Brown seem to consider that event as one 
to be no longer delayed, since Mrs. Henniker 
has washed her hands of Berrie and cast 
her adrift. What is the poor girl to do ; 
and how is she to see her way through 
the thick clouds which seem to envelop 
her? 

" If I was very much in love with him ; 
if I wanted to marry him, it would be 
easier," she says to herself, as she leans 
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her aching head against the window shutter. 
"I should know then that I was acting 
honestly and unselfishly in setting him free; 
but now " 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BEE INTERRUPTS. 



It was not without deliberation and a definite 

motive in his mind that Captain Comyns 

determined on calling on Mrs. Bruce a 

second time, and carried the determination 

into execution, as shown in the last chapter 

but one. In truth, his first visit to Ducal 

Gardens had been at once too tantalising 

and too unsatisfactory not to make him 

want to follow it up by another as speedily 

as might be ; and yet that other entailed a 

great deal of thought, and so many doubts, 

hesitations, and waverings, that it was not 

p 2 
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for several days that he could make up his 
mind to pay it 

One thing was patent to him. K he 
went there again, and especially on one of 
Vivian's non-" at-home " days, it would be 
impossible for him to do so as a mere 
acquaintance. The St. dairs' confident 
assumption that he could have no stronger 
desire in his heart than to renew the 
engagement broken off six years before, 
the presence of more than one Jersey face 
familiar to him in Vivian's maiden home, 
which she had been pleased to welcome 
back to her in her widowhood ; nay, even a 
quiet something in Mrs. Brace's own manner, 
all tended to open his eyes to the fact that 
in presenting himself at his old love's door 
in these first days of her freedom he was 
virtually announcing himself as willing to 
revive the attachment which had first 
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blossomed long ago, only to bear him most 
bitter fruit. 

Was it, indeed, her fault that it did so ? 
Did she wilfully jilt him ; or had she 
suffered and been deceived like him ? Did 
she love him now ? These are the 
questions which have been worrying him 
through five weary days, and to which he 
has determined to get an answer : the 
questions which are repeating themselves 
with monotonous persistency in his head 
during the few minutes that he is kept 
waiting. They are very few minutes; 
but with these thoughts in his mind he 
has time to get first hot and then cold, 
and to wander aimlessly up and down 
the room more than once in a nervous 
fidget, very unusual in the cool, world- 
hardened man which he vaunts himself 
to be ; and it is almost a relief when the 
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sound of an opening door and the gentle 
"frou-frou" of a woman's dress on the 
carpet oblige him to turn from the con- 
templation of a life-size portrait of Vivian, 
by Sant, wearing a smile that it would 
have gladdened his heart to win from her 
long ago, and of a tall jardiniere filled 
with her favourite flowers, large white 
geraniums and palely-pink transparent 
Japanese lilies, such as he has gathered 
for her in the Jersey garden many a 
time and oft, to bear his name spoken 
and find himself shaking hands with the 
woman herself. 

It's a strange sort of thing, but one which 
I fancy we've all experienced now and again, 
that when we have been expecting for a 
long time to see some person in whom we 
are much interested, their actual appearance 
comes upon us after all with a sort of 
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start, upsetting all our previous thoughts 
with regard to them, and generally causing 
an entire revulsion of feeling in ourselves. 
For instance, we have taken offence against 
a friend whom we have not met for some 
time. We fancy that he has grown cooler 
in his liking for us; and though obliged 
by circumstances to call on him, we do so 
reluctantly and predetermined to meet him 
more than halfway in stiffness of demeanour; 
in fact, to put it out of his power to chill 
our cordiality by giving him none to chill. 
Our friend appears in the doorway, his 
face is beaming with smiles, his hands 
outstretched in welcome, with the same 
old grip, which always made ours tingle 

by its hearty strength, and What 

has become of all our previous resolutions, 
our indignation nourished for months, our 
preconcerted coldness ? Why, in nine cases 
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out of ten, before we have even dropped 
into the chair always kept for us, the 
very remembrance of them has vanished 
into thin air, like the phantasy of some 
unpleasant dream. Or take another case. 
We are in trouble, and we long to seek 
out some special-loved one to whom we can 
confide our wrongs and sufferings. We 
hasten to him accordingly cceur ouvert, 
relying on the warm interest and sympathy 
which he has more than once shown in 
the matter, and — he meets us with a pre- 
occupied look, an incurious, slightly distrait 
friendliness ; and the words which were 
hot upon our lips seem to shrivel up and 
freeze. We shut our half-escaped trouble 
into our breast with an angry thrust, and 
feel as though we could have struck 
ourselves for the folly of ever having 
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dreamt of boring our neighbours with 
them. 

Just so it happens with Captain Comyns 
now ; for, as his restless, impatient gaze 
rests on Vivian — Vivian calm, grave, and 
gracious, wearing her widow's mourning, 
and extending a courteous hand, with the 
unembarrassed smile of ancient friendship 
— nothing more, he feels as if a cold, 
restraining hand had been suddenly laid 
upon him, and as if the brusque demand 
for an explanation, which a moment back 
had trembled on his lips with imperious 
insistency, were a thing impossible and 
out of place, one to be managed only 
by degrees and with time; hardly to be 
managed at all except by the lady's quasi- 
consent. The revulsion of feeling is so 
sudden that it almost takes the colour 
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from his bronzed cheek ; and even Vivian's- 
softly spoken greeting : 

" How kind of you to come so soon to 
see me again," makes his blood tingle with 
annoyance by reminding him that it is. 
soon : much too soon for a man who does- 
not wish to commit himself to anything. 
Perhaps Vivian sees he is put out, for her 
voice is even softer and there is a tender 
look in her eyes as she makes him draw 
a low chair near the one on which she 
has seated herself, adding, as he does 
so : 

" I am very glad you chose to-day, for 
generally so many friends — too many just 
now for me — come in to cheer my loneliness 
on Fridays that I can never say more than 
a couple of words to each ; and Frank tells 
me you are only in town for a week or so. 
Is it true ? " 
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" Quite true," lie answers shortly. The 
silvery tones have not . had their full effect 
on him, and Mrs. Bruce recognises that 
her present task is not as easy as she 
imagined. " I should not have called at 
all, however, except at jour desire. Frank 
said you wished it." 

" Of course I did. When one is in 
trouble one generally finds more comfort 
in old faces and old friends than new ones. 
And my old friends have always been good 
to me. When I heard you were in London 
I felt sure you would be so too." 

Does she mean "old lovers" by "old 
friends " that she classes me among them ? 
Eandal thinks, with a grim smile. Aloud 
he says, " I'm afraid I haven't much character 
for goodness at present, Mrs. Bruce — not 
enough decidedly for anyone to trust in ; 
and there are some ' old friendships ' which 
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hardly end with sufficient pleasantness for 
the actors in them to care much about after 

meetings." 

" Miscalled friendships, between people 
capable of bearing malice, petty-natured 
people ; not you or J, or those who hold that 
death and sorrow blot out all bygone wrongs 
and minor troubles," Vivian answers sweetly, 
her full blue eyes gazing into his with a sad 
yet serene trustfulness. "I think I know you 
better than you know yourself, Randal ; and 
you would not have come here to see me, 
even at my wish, if you had not come as a 
friend." 

There is a slightly pathetic intonation in 
her voice, which moves him in spite of him- 
self : a something, too, in the pose of her 
hands, lying lightly clasped upon her knee, 
with the points of the taper fingers touching 
one another, which suggests an appeal to his 
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generosity — the generosity of a strong man 
to a woman and a widow. For a moment 
he is silent, from the wave of feeling suddenly 
aroused in him ; then he leans towards her 
and puts out his hand. 

" Vivian " he says gently ; but before 

another word can be added the door opens, 
and Randal has barely time to shove his 
chair backward and resume his ordinary 
demeanour as the small page announces 
" Mrs. Parker ! " and in comes, accompa- 
nied by much rustling of flounces and a 
sickly-looking child with " black pianoforte 
legs," the lady bearing that title. 

Men may be very good-tempered, and 
yet use strong language at times; and if 

ever Randal wished to indulge himself in 
that luxury it is now, when, but for this 

woman's appearance, there seemed only a 

word between him and the explanation he 
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wanted. Of course, all chance of it is 
over at present; and for the moment 
Bandal is almost as angry with Vivian as 
with her visitor, arguing somewhat unjustly 
that if she cares for him at all she must 
guess he has something more than mere 
trivialities to say to her, and would have 
denied herself to other callers instead of 
receiving this one with the same gentle 
smile, expressing the same welcome as that 
which she had vouchsafed to himself. 
Therefore, he so far forgets himself as not 
to smile at all, and is immediately punished 
for his rudeness, in the way most dis- 
agreeable to his feelings, by Mrs. Parker 
desiring him not to "scowl at her, for she 
hasn't come to stay, and he can't expect to 
monopolise Vivian quite yet awhile. Can 
he, Vi ? " 

" On the contrary/' Vivian says with an 
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unruffled ease, for which on this occasion 
Kandal could bless her. He does not know 
that she is rather glad than otherwise of the 
interruption, which has had the effect of 
compromising him, and relieving her from 
an unpleasant difficulty. "The present is 
the only time when he might expect to 
monopolise me. That is a privilege which 
old friends who have only just returned from 
wandering about the world for five or six 
years expect. But sit down, Bee, you are a 
traveller too ; and will be able to compare 
notes with Randal better than I, who have 
never been farther from home than Paris or 
— Genoa." 

"Then we must compare them in the 
carriage/' Bee says cheerfully, " for I can't 
sit down. I came to carry you off to my 
bazaar. Had you forgotten it was to-day ? 
And as for you, Captain Comyns, you must 
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come too. It's a bazaar you ought to- 
patroilise; the ' Home for Decayed Sergeants* 
Daughters at Chundernaghreepore/ you 
know. Lady Paulet, Mrs. Wellington Bluff* 
and I for patronesses ; and we've positively 
got one professional beauty and a child 
tragedian — such a mite, not as big as this 
one of mine here, and turning men's heads 
already! — to hold stalls. Think of that 
out of the season ! But the beauty has. 
been using Paulet's yacht all the last 
month, and Lady Paulet said if he didn't 
make her take this stall for one day she'd 
go on the next voyage herself! Now Vi> 
do hurry with your bonnet. You'll never 
forgive yourself if a certain Koyal High- 
ness should have come and gone while you 
are delaying. Mourning ! Fiddlesticks 1 
People can buy things for a charity in 
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mourning as well as in colours, I suppose. 
There's no dissipation in that. Captain 
Comyns, you're not going to be mean 
enough to escape?" 

" I'm afraid I am, Mrs. Parker. People 
may go to bazaars with black clothes, I 
grant you, but hardly with empty purses, . 
Mine has exactly eighteenpence in it, and 
I doubt if that sum would admit me to 
a sight of the professional beauty, let 
alone the naughty child tragedian. You 
must let me go home for a further 
supply." 

"And never return," Bee puts in, with 
a quick look and pout. "Do you mean 
you won't come ? " 

"Parole d'honneur, I'm afraid I can't. 

I've not got any money, and I have an 

engagement." 

vol. n. Q 
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"Then you're a bear, and Vivian shall 
go without you." 

" In which case I won't keep her and you 
any longer." 

" Did you ever know anyone so disagree- 
able, Vi ? Look here, Captain Comyns, I 
won't quarrel with you this time ; but you 
must make me a promise in return. Come 
and dine with us to-morrow, sans cSremonie. 
Frank is coming and Vivian. Will you ? " 

And Captain Comyns says he will. He 
can hardly do otherwise without being 
churlish to a woman who, however little 
he may like her, is the sister of his best 
friend, and has always been markedly 
cordial to himself. Besides, if Vivian is to 
be there, he may get an opportunity for 
that explanation after all : and he fancies, 
from one fleeting look in her eyes when she 
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mentioned Paris and Genoa, that she is 
desiring the same. Surely it will not take 
many words for her to justify herself — if 
she can. 
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